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WHEN YOU THINK OF “THE PRESENT" 
THINK OF THE FUTURE 


Make up your Christmas List with an eye to the twelve months 
| ahead. The year-round way of saying, “You Are Remembered,” 


is to send a gift subscription to THE S1en. 


Priests and Sisters, friends and acquaintances (non-Catholics 
also may enjoy reading it), men in service, librarians, folks in 


institutions—all will appreciate your gift of THE Sien. 





| We request that you order early. There is a special rate for three 


one-year subscriptions. A gift card will be sent in your name. 
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EDITORIAL 


Neglected Harvest 


E; UROPE’S current madness has become an unprece- 
dented orgy of destruction. So vast is the holocaust, so 
spectacular the slaughter that the dead are reckoned 
not as individuals but as nameless millions. 

Men and women who are stirred to their depths by 
the death of a loved one, read with little sense of per- 
sonal loss the horrors of other lands in today’s head- 
lines. Tragedy has become commonplace. Terror has so 
overplayed its part that, unless we see it with our own 
eyes, it takes on the semblance of unreality. 

With all of human cruelty unleashed, with blood 
upon the hands of the nations and hate in the hearts of 
men, we come soon againyupon another Christmas. We 
come upon a Babe who longed to draw His first breath 
as the Son of Mary that He might later give up His last 
breath as the Brother and Saviour of all mankind. 

It is a blessed relief to turn our thoughts from war to 
worship, from unholy slaughter to holy sacrifice, from 
modern Babel to ancient Bethlehem. It is surely the gift 
of God that we can kneel beside a straw-strewn manger 
and hold Christ and His unearthly peace to our hearts. 

Supreme return for such a gift is that unselfish grati- 
tude which inspires men to broadcast to the world the 
story of His birth. Peers among the messengers of glad 
tidings are the priests and Sisters who staff the foreign 
missions. For so real to them is Christ’s message, so 
strong the sweet compulsion to bring others to His feet, 
that they have sacrificed all to fulfill that glorious voca- 
tion. 

While others use their physical energy and their 
inventive genius to destroy their fellow men, these 
apostolic souls devote their intelligence and their 
strength to building the kingdom of God on earth. 
Many of these missionaries, while leading their flocks 
along the path to eternal life, are themselves dwelling 
in the shadow of death. 

This is literally true of the Passionist Fathers, the 
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Sisters of St. Joseph, and the Sisters of Charity who are 
laboring in the bomb-spattered missions of Hunan. You 
have read in these pages of the destruction by air raids 
of mission institutions which had been built at the cost 
of great sacrifices. You have read of the deaths of Sisters 
and priests who were struck down by disease in this 
faraway sector of the Church’s frontier. 

You have not read and you will not read complaints 
or bitter laments from these overburdened and heroic 
apostles. They do not like bombs, They have a natural 
fear of disease and death. But they take in their stride 
these dangers and these fears. 


UT of Hunan, however, has come a call that clamors 

for immediate answer. It rises in urgent tones 

above the din of crashing bombs and falling buildings. 

It leaps across the mountains and battle lines of China, 
across the vast expanse of the Pacific. 

It is the moving appeal of Most Rev. Cuthbert 
O’Gara, C.P., who sees the ripening harvest which he 
and his missionaries cannot reap. It is the cry of men 
who stand, with hands tied, unable to save those who 
beg for spiritual aid; the desperate call of those who 
must shut the Church’s doors in the face of expectant 
thousands. 

Read Bishop O’Gara’s message, Beggars for Christ. 
Please help him to reopen the doors of his catechume- 
nates—those houses of doctrinal study which are at the 
very heart of all missionary work. If he cannot reap the 
whole harvest, make it possible at least for him to 
gather some of it. 

You can do little to stop the mad march of war. But 
you can do much to bring eager souls to the feet of the 
Prince of Peace. 


Fath Magphan Maui ? 
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Tue Administration’s story of German attacks on the 
two United States destroyers, the Greer and the Kearny 
were flatly contradicted when the facts became known 
through the inquiries of a 
Senate Committee. It was 
even admitted that the 
Kearny, which was supposed 
to have been torpedoed while 
on “patrol duty” was actually on convoy duty. Not that 
there is any difference between the two except in so far 
as the word “patrol” has been used as a means of deceiv- 
ing the American public and of preparing them for a 
reality they might be unwilling to accept at present. 

Now the significance of this affair is not merely that 
the Administration gave out false information concern- 
ing particular events. The real significance is that it is 
further proof of the Administration’s distrust of the use 
of democratic methods in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs. The conduct of our foreign affairs for the past 
two years has been largely a matter of concealment and 
subterfuge. The people and their representatives in 
Congress have had little or nothing to say about the 
greatest issue that has ever confronted the United States 
—our participation or non-participation in the war now 
going on in Europe. In the cases of the Greer and the 
Kearny the Administration even took it upon itself to 
falsify the facts, and in so doing treated the American 
people as if they were children, too immature to be told 
the truth. This is the usual procedure in totalitarian 
countries but it should not be practiced among a dem- 
ocratic people, capable of self-government. 


The Administration 


and Foreign Policy 


We wave said before on several occasions and we 
declare it again: there is danger to the American peo- 
ple in not facing the present situation. For over two 
years the Administration has 
trod a path that leads straight 
to war. Some of the steps 
along that path have been 
the lifting of the embargo on 
munitions, the destroyers-bases deal, the Lend-Lease 
Act, the use of American planes and naval vessels on 
convoy duty, the order to shoot German vessels at sight, 
and the modification of the Neutrality Act. While all 
of these steps were being taken the Administration has 
been telling the American people that they are meant 
to keep us out of war. Only one step remains and that 
is the opening of all-out hostilities against Germany and 
the use of another American Expeditionary Force on 
the soil of Europe. 

Whether we are in favor of intervention or non- 
intervention we should, as believers in democracy, 


A Policy 
of Deception 
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demand that we be taken into the confidence of our 
Government. We should be told openly and in detail 
what is the policy of the Administration toward our 
entering the war. The Administration is quite evidently 
leading the country directly into the war, but the 
declarations by which it is deceiving the people about 
what is actually taking place are lulling them into a 
sense of security which is unwarranted by the facts. In 
a question of war or peace the American people should 
have a voice in the decision. They will resent being led 
into a war by deception and camouflage. 


In cerTAin quarters an indulgent smile has greeted our 
insistence that Catholics be given more prominence in 
inter-American affairs. A change of expression, if not 
of heart, will come over those 
nearsighted skeptics if they 
can grasp the import of 
Sefiora Ana Rosa de Martinez 
Guerrero’s words. 

As quoted in the press, this responsible chairman of 
the Inter-American Commission for Women warned: 
“Catholic men and women in the United States have a 
great responsibility. Nazi propaganda in South America 
is not so much aimed at raising a Nazi state. The propa- 
ganda is against the United States. They say that the 
United States and England are not Catholic; that they 
are Protestant, that they are going to make all the South 
American republics Protestant.” 

Time and money are being expended here to offset 
Nazi propaganda. Much of both could be conserved: by 
honestly facing the fact that Central and South America 
are predominantly Catholic—and can best be approached 
by Catholics. If the overwhelming majority of United 
States representatives to other American republics is 
Protestant, Nazi propaganda will be further strength- 
ened. 

Citizens of other American countries will be made 
conscious of Catholicism in the United States by con- 
tact with more numerous groups of our educators and 
students; by acquaintance with our Catholic Press; by 
appointments of Catholics to responsible positions on 
all our inter-American agencies and committees; by an 
expansion of our educational facilities. : 

These and other related subjects will be considered 
at Barry College, Miami, Florida, January 1-3 by per- 
sons intensely interested in the development of The 
Sign Seminar to the San Marcos Summer School in 
Lima, Peru, who will make plans for the growth of 
these study groups during the coming year. Any of our 
subscribers who are in the vicinity of the meeting, and 
who are seriously desirous of co-operating, are invited 


Our Las Americas 
Program Develops 
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to attend the public assemblies. At the earliest moment 
our readers will be informed of the findings and the 
decisions of this Catholic inter-American-minded group. 
It is hoped that, on this occasion, an announcement 
will be made on The Sign Las Americas Awards. 


Everysopy in Washington seems to be frightened by 
the threat of inflation but nobody seems willing to take 
the steps necessary to prevent it. Congress and the Pres- 
ident each seem to hope that 
the other will take the polit- 
ical responsibility for ad- 
vocating measures that are 
sufficiently drastic to prevent 
the threatened inflation from becoming a dread reality. 
Measures sufficiently sweeping to prevent an inflationary 
upswing of prices would undoubtedly be political dy- 
namite as they would be opposed by the two most 
powerful pressure groups in Washington—the farm and 
labor groups. 

Wages and farm prices are two of the most important 
elements in the upward spiralling of prices. The price 
of farm products goes up and therefore the cost of food. 
‘That raises the cost of living. The rising cost of living 
means that the laborer must get higher wages in order 
to live. If the laborer gets higher wages then the cost 
of manufactured goods is higher for the farmer. Since 
the farmer is protected by parity prices, which depend 
on what he has to pay for manufactured goods, the 
rising price of what the farmer buys automatically 
raises the price of what he sells and the vicious circle 
starts all over again. 

Chere are indeed other inflationary pressures besides 
farm prices and wages. For instance, priorities has limited 
the production of certain articles such as autos and 
refrigerators. Workers with more money to spend and 
with fewer goods on which to spend it bid up the prices 
of such goods. A further scarcity of products is caused 
by strikes, with a further requltant rise in prices. 

Neither tax measures nor half-hearted attempts to 
decrease non-defense spending will substantially affect 
the rising spiral of prices. Neither does it seem that 
Leon Henderson will be able to do more than slow 
down the inflation upsurge by clamping a ceiling on the 
prices of certain strategic raw materials. It is going to be 
necessary to take the bull by the horns and restrict 
the upward rise of farm prices and of wages. 

Can this be done without harming the interest of the 
two groups that deserve least to be made scapegoats to 
be sacrificed to avoid the evils of inflation? We think 
that it can if the President is willing to assert a fearless 
and intelligent leadership. If it is not done, inflation 
will bring disaster to the farm and labor groups as well 
as to the rest of the country. 


Stopping the 
Threatened Inflation 


Succestions that peace plans be formulated now, at 
least in a general way, are usually greeted with the reply 
that the war must be won first. It is true that the war 
must be won before a peace 
can be imposed on Germany, 
but it is equally true, and 
the experience of the last 
war proves it, that it is a 
more difficult and complicated problem to win the peace 
than it is to win the war. 


Preparing to 
Win the Peace 
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During the last war there was a belief that the post. 
war problems would be solved more or less automati- 
cally by making the world safe for democracy. As jt 
turned out, democracy was not a panacea; in fact it 
wasn't at all suited to certain peoples. One of the chief 
problems after this war—always assuming a,German 
defeat—will be the form of government that will replace 
Nazism. It will be necessary to determine how Germany 
can assume her rightful place in a community of peace- 
ful’ European nations in such a way that Europe and 
the world can benefit by German co-operation without 
being subjected to constantly recurring onslaughts from 
German militaristic ambitions. Some solution must be 
found for the problem of free access by all nations to 
the raw materials and markets of the world on terms of 
equality. Relations between advanced and_ backward 
peoples must be regulated in such a way that the latter 
will be benefited rather than exploited. Some effective 
means must be found for the prevention of war and for 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes. With 
the downfall of Germany—the only effective barrier 
against Soviet Russia—it will be necessary to find means 
of preventing the Reds from overrunning all of Con- 
tinental Europe. There can be no doubt that it will be 
necessary to set up some international body, perhaps a 
reorganized League of Nations. In that case we shall 
have to determine whether we are to join it or with- 
draw again into 1. slationism. 

It is impossible to work out details at present, but 
study and discussion will clarify many issues. Further- 
more, this war,may be won by an imponderable such 
as morale, and nothing will lower the morale of the Axis 
peoples more effectively than a belief that their enemies 
intend to establish a just and lasting peace. 

It will be a calamity beyond words to describe if it 
is again found possible to win the war and not the 
peace. And that will probably be the outcome if the 
representatives of the various nations meet at the con- 
ference table to make peace without having determined, 
at least in a general way, the principles and broad out- 
lines of an acceptable peace. 


From the eager child who hurries down the stairs 
on Christmas morn to see his toys, to the old man 


_lazing in his comfortable chair, there are few who 


do not like a companionable 
dog. Most of us, too, admire 
a finely molded thorough- 
bred horse or the sight of 
sailboats cutting a course 
over the water. None of these, however, are as lovely 
or attractive as a mother and her child—especially when 
the Mother is Mary and the Child is our Divine 
Saviour. 

Really you will not be accused of bad taste if your 
Christmas card does have Christ on it. If you know 
art you must acknowledge that masterpieces of the 
Madonna far outnumber any classical paintings of dogs 
or horses or boats. Nor, at the present moment, is there 
any danger of the K.K.K. or the Gestapo invading your 
home because there is a Christian sentiment on your 
Christmas greeting. It does seem discourteous, to say 
the least, that all reference to Our Lord and His 
Mother be omitted on His Birthday. That day meant 
much to Him and much to all of us. 


Taking Christ 
Out of Christmas 
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Harry L. Hopkins and Joseph Stalin 
pose for the photographer after the 
American’s recent conference with the 
head executioner of all the Russias 


By EUGENE LYONS 


Waar may be described as the 
American beatification of Joseph 
Stalin is now in full blast. Our recent 
emissaries to Moscow, Harry Hopkins 
and W. Averell Harriman, are re- 
cording their visits with the Soviet 
despot with the bubbly excitement of 
high-school girls who called on the 
Mayor. Their effusions are unavoid- 
ably accepted by the public as though 
they had the official imprimatur of 
the White House. Correspondents in 
Kuibyshev project the edifying idea 
ofa future private meeting between 
the President of the United States 
and the head executioner of the Bol- 
shevik police-state. Meanwhile, press 
and politicians alike have somehow 
forgotten that millions of innocent 
men and women are still crowded 
ino Stalin’s concentration camps, 
“solators,” and G.P.U. torture cham- 
bers; that there is not a trace of the 
“four freedoms” anywhere in Stalin- 
land; that the present autocrat of 
Russia is the bloodiest Czar to op- 
press the Russian people since Ivan 
the Terrible. 

Radio-commentators and editorial 
writers alike have made the bright 
discovery that “there are no Fifth 
Columnists in Russia’ because Stalin 
had the foresight to kill them off in 
the years before the war. This his- 
torical absurdity and moral obscenity 
is backed up by the former Ambas- 
sador to Moscow, Mr. Joseph E. 
Davies, who attests that “the Soviet 
Union cleansed its house of treason” 
in the horrifying blood purges of the 
past decade. Stalin’s cleverness in 
murdering fifty to one hundred thou- 
sand Russians—mostly Communists 
and among them the founding fathers 
of the Soviet regime, key men in the 
military command, in industry, and 
in cultural life—and in exiling hun- 
dreds of thousands more is thus 
palmed off on the American people 
a a piece of prophylactic statesman- 
ship! 

The theory is so grotesque that it 
leaves anyone‘familiar with the Soviet 





Our Muddled 


Hussian Policy 


The Stalinist penetration of American 
life is more menacing than ever before. 
Again it is fake-democratic, fake-patriotic 
—waving the American flag. Old Com- 
munist organizations and fellow-traveler 


fronts are again doing a thriving business 
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facts almost paralyzed with astonish- 
\n internal political purge of 
ihe most sanguinary proportions in 
modern times is being whitewashed 
by well-meaning Americans in order 
to make the executioners socially ac- 
ceptable in this emergency. These 
\mericans do not realize that in sid- 
ing with the Soviet masters against 
the victims they are betraying the 
Russian people now dying on the 
battlefields. They do not stop to 
shudder at the kind of dictatorship 
which year after year has had to 
slaughter tens of thousands of its citi- 
yens and counts its alleged “traitors” 
by the million. 

[In the first World War there were 
those who welcomed Russia’s help 
in the struggle against a German 
Kaiserism without glorifying the 
Romanoff autocracy or pretending 
that it had become democratic. Had 
the Nazis attacked Italy, as they 
might have done at one point, we 
would have welcomed the new front 
igainst Hitler without camouflaging 
he Fascists as lovers of freedom or 
taking them into our government, 

r organizations, and our hearts. 
Chere are few signs of such realism 

1 respect to Russia. The puerile as- 
iption is that “the Soviet Union 
joined the democracies,” although 
Russia was shoved in among them 
by Hitler despite its desperate and 

\f-abasing years of appeasement. An 
insulting attempt is made to convince 
us that the Soviet land, where athe- 
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ism is the state religion, enjoys some- 
thing resembling religious freedom. 
The heroism and colossal sacrifices 
of the Russian masses is credited to 
the regime which has so long ex- 
ploited and oppressed them. 

In all of which, unfortunately, our 
Administration and our press and 
our commentators are playing right 
into the hands of the Goebbels propa- 
gandists in Germany, in America, 
throughout the world. We are giving 
color and substance to the charges 
that the “plutodemocracies” have 
crawled into bed with Bolshevism. 
The American failure to distinguish 
between the Russian people and their 
blood-soaked overlords, between the 
Russian nation and the Soviet regime, 
is inexcusable. It only serves to in- 
tensify opposition to the realistic 
program of material aid to the Soviet 
armies and to raise doubts in millions 
of minds as to the sincerity of the 
democratic slogans under which the 
American people are being asked to 
make supreme sacrifices. 

The error of this policy is so ob- 
vious that one wonders whether it is, 
after all, merely an error. It raises 
the question whether the notoriously 
pro-Communist minority within the 
New Deal government is not delib- 
erately utilizing the present conjunc- 
ture of events to convert a necessary 
military collaboration into an un- 
necessary and dangerous spiritual 
entente. It is no secret to anyone 
half-way familiar with the history 
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WHEN JOE AND ADOLF WERE PALS 
The American Peace Mobilization under Communist inspiration picketed the White House 
to intimidate the “war monger” Roosevelt into keeping us out of the “imperialistic” war 
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of Washington in recent years tha 
official life has been polluted by 
Communist and fellow-traveler jp. 
filtration. The mushy-sentimental q 
proach to the problem of aidin 
Russia without embracing Comm. 
nism offers circunistantial proof that 
the infiltration is still deep and ip. 
fluential. 

The British have been far more 
sober and practical in their attitudes, 
On the very day when his Goverp. 
ment put all its resources behind the 
Russian resistance, Prime Minister 
Churchill was sharply unambiguous 
in condemning Communism. In a 
Commons speech in mid-July he 
quoted approvingly the words of 
General Jan Smuts: 

“If this Hitler in his insane megalo- 
mania has driven Russia to fight him 
in self-defense, we bless her arms and 
wish her all success without for a 
moment identifying ourselves with 
her Communistic creed.” 

Somewhat later Mr. Churchill took 
occasion to administer a_ tongue 
lashing to the one Communist in the 
House of Commons, charging him 
with taking orders from an outside 
source. A Labour member of the Cabi- 
net, Herbert Morrison, explained 
that the Government had no inten- 
tion of allowing the London Daily 
Worker to resume publication, be. 
cause it continues to regard British 
Communists as “a disloyal element.” 

The same kind of hard-boiled pol- 
icy is called for in the United States. 
We must face frankly the truth that 
we are ready to assist Stalin only as 
a matter of expediency and without 
the remotest direct or implied ap- 
proval of his slave regime. In all 
humility I want to warn those who 
shape American policies that their 
every attempt to camouflage the 
Soviet despotism as a democracy or 
near-democracy can only boomerang; 
that their complacency in allowing 
Stalinists to penetrate our official bu- 
reaus, our schools, trade unions, and 
every other branch of American life 
in the long run can only do irrep- 
arable damage to the cause of free- 
dom. 

It is not enough to recognize that 
aid to Russia is consistent with con- 
tinued and even intensified opposi- 
tion to Communism. We must go 
further and emphasize that aid to 
Russia will be stymied unless it 
quickly cleared of the suspicion of 
an ideological alliance with the Red 
executioners. 
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There need be no fear of offending 
Stalin. He is fighting for his lite and 
must accept our aid on our own 
terms. He is suspicious of sentimen- 
tality, and constitutionally incapable 
of seeing in the Hopkins-Davies-Har- 
riman sort of gurglings anything but 
hidden capitalist trickery. But he 
will understand and admire an Amer- 
ican policy of unadulterated ex- 
pediency. 

Let us make a spiritual entente, 
instead, with the common people of 
Russia whose bewildered grab for 
freedom, a quarter of a century ago, 
was thwarted by the Bolshevik totali- 
tarians. Every time we hail Stalin and 
his confederates as though they sym- 
bolized the Russian people, we are 
stabbing those Russian people in the 
back. They know what our befuddled 
publicists do not: that the Soviet 
regime is fighting a war on two fronts 
—against the Nazi invaders and 
against its own people. 

The world will be horrified anew 
when it learns in detail of the terror 
that is under way behind the fighting 
lines in. Russia today as the G.P.U. 
suppresses every hint of discontent 
with the regime. The Russian armies 
are fighting magnificently, in an ele- 
mental defense of their native soil. 
They are fighting even as they fought 
in the first World War, but with as 
little love of their political overlords 
now as then. If and when the hyp- 
notic spell of fear and power breaks, 
as it broke in 1905-6 after the Russo- 
Japanese War, and in 1917 during 
the Russo-German War, there will 
be an eruption of bottled-up hatreds 
and discontents which will make the 
previous revolutionary cataclysms 
seem minor by contrast. 

It is this that the ruling clique 
fears even more than it fears the 
Germans. Those casual references in 
occasional dispatches to the arrest of 
“saboteurs” and “plotters” in Russia 
are as significant as the communiqués 
from the battle fronts. Naive out- 
siders may accept the re-establishment 
of “political commissars” in the 
armed forces, with authority to coun- 
termand the orders of officers, as a 
reinforcement of morale. The Soviet 
officers themselves know that these 
commissars are essentially spies over 
them, and resent the institution bit- 
terly. Our press gave a paragraph or 
two to the Moscow announcement 
that the entire population of the 
Soviet Republic of the Volga Ger- 
mans, about half a million people, 


had been dispersed and exiled in the 
midst of the war. When the loyalty 
of an entire province is thus opened 
to question, it is a serious symptom 
of the pressures under the surface. 
The Volga Germans, I can attest 
from personal observation and study, 
have usually been the first to register 
popular feelings in Soviet Russia. 

In that war between the Soviet 
regime and its own people we cer- 
tainly have no reason to take the side 
of the masters. There is no call to 
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crowding forward for another shel- 
lacking by the comrades. In short, 
another amazing chapter is being 
written in the great saga of the Amer- 


‘ican Gullibles’ Travels. 


On June 22, when Hitler double- 
crossed his Kremlin partner, Com- 
munists the world over made the 
latest of their hairpin turns in “party 
line.” In American terms, the result 
has been a huge crop of “June 22 
patriots”—men and women who went 
to bed that night as isolationists and 


International 


WHEN JOE AND ADOLF FELL OUT 
Russian war relief benefit at Madison Square Garden. Howls of “we want a 
Western Front” came from those who before had vociferously opposed the war 


pretend that the Russian totalitarian 
beast has changed its stripes. On the 
contrary, it is best to remember 
clearly that Stalin touched off this 
war when he joined in the Moscow- 
Berlin Pact; that for twenty-two 
months he aided Germany in every 
conceivable fashion short of military 
participation; that Hitler did not 
even make demands on Russia before 
invading—for fear that Stalin would 
yield. 


In the balmy atmosphere of our 
new illusions about Russia, whole 
schools of fellow travelers and stooges 
and innocents are crawling out of 
their crevices and isolationist storm 
cellars for another of those “united 
fronts” with addle-pated American 
democrats. Once again high-minded 
bank presidents, novelists, and social 
registerites are being exploited for 
the greater glory of Stalin. So-called 
liberals and progressives who had not 
quite scraped off previous layers are 





awoke next morning as fervid inter- 
ventionists. Until then the war had 
been, for these strange creatures, a 
low-down “imperialist” squabble. 
They had maintained a “peace vigil” 
around the White House to intimi- 
date the “war-monger” within. They 
had pulled strikes in defense indus- 
tries, opposed conscription and every 
other measure of national defense. 
They had organized American Peace 
Mobilizations, Yanks-Are-Not-Com- 
ing groups, “peace” rallies, and end- 
less demonstrations against aid to 
Britain. But miraculously, by a uni- 
lateral act of the Nazis, all of them 
switched their “views” and “convic- 
tions” in the diametrically opposite 
direction. 

Today they are busily—and suc- 
cessfully—kidding us into believing 
that they are enemies of Hitler when 
they are merely friends of Stalin. 
Neither their current pro-war fervor 
nor their former isolationist antics 
have the slightest reference to Amer- 
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ican interests. Knowingly or through 
a species of political automatism, 
they are simply doing chores for 
Stalin, The fact that the “line” hap- 
pens to coincide with American needs 
at one moment, or to run counter 
to those needs at another, is sheer 
accident, These people have sold 
America down the river at the behest 
of a foreign tyrant in the past, and 
will do so again in the future, in- 
evitably, should the signal be given 
by their absentee bosses. 

The tragedy of it is that the new 
“united front” is succeeding despite 
the repeated demonstrations of its 
hypocrisy. The “June 22 patriots” 
are being treated like the genuine 
thing. Men and women who only a 
few months ago were prominent in 
the American Peace Mobilization are 
accepted into war-relief organizations 
and defense undertakings. Men with 
fellow-traveler leanings are being 
taken even into government organi- 
zations like Colonel Donovan's co- 
ordinating set-up, where obviously 
the personnel should be above sus- 
picion of partisanship for any anti- 
democratic regime. The Governor of 
Michigan and the Mayor of Detroit 
send greetings to a Communist mass 
meeting celebrating the anniversary 
of the Bolshevik Revolution. Joseph 
Davies and other conservatives 
blandly lend their names to exploita- 
tion by the New Masses and the 
Daily Worker. Meetings and _ ban- 
quets under the auspices of frankly 
pro-Communist writers’ organiza- 
tions, youth groups, and Communist- 
led trade unions are once more draw- 
ing upon respectable American cir- 
cles for speakers, sponsors, and 
general embellishment. 

Che Governor of New York, Mr. 
Lehman, withdrew from one such 
fellow-traveling shindig. But even 
his action did not prevent a dozen 
others, who should have known bet- 
ter, from piling on that particular 
bandwagon. Only a few weeks before 
the change of party line, Congress- 
man Vito Marcantonio was being 
groomed to run on a Left-wing Amer- 
ican Labor Party ticket for Mayor 
of New York on a “peace” platform 
against “war-monger LaGuardia.” 
Marcantonio was the only Congress- 
man to vote against the national 
defense program and thereafter con- 
sistently opposed every measure for 
aiding Britain or fortifying America. 
On June 22 he made a hairpin turn. 
But this did not prevent Mayor 


LaGuardia from accepting Marcan- 
tonio, along with all the other “June 
22 patriots,” into his camp. 

In October the British were given 
a sample of how their new “ally,” 
Stalin, was able to reach into their 
own home to interfere with British 
policies. Communist rioters on Lon- 
don’s Trafalgar Square would not 
permit Ellen Wilkinson and other 
Labour spokesmen to explain the 
Government's policies, shouting them 
down with cries of ‘‘We want a West- 
ern front!” A few days later, strangely 
enough, a similar scene was enacted 
in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, where hecklers interrupted 
Lord Halifax continually with the 
same cries about a Western front. 

Whether such a front should or 
should not be opened is a military 
and strategic question beyond the 
ken of hecklers in Trafalgar Square 
or Madison Square, The important 
part of the coincidence which was 
no coincidence is that the Com- 
munist super-government, the Com- 
munist International apparatus for 
intruding on other nations’ lives, is 
still with us—and that Stalin is not 
above “needling” his new allies. 


E NEED only think of the ever- 

present possibility of the Soviet 
regime, willingly or otherwise, trans- 
formed into another Vichy govern- 
ment, to realize what we are up 
against. We should then be faced 
with a Vichy set-up which owns and 
controls functioning .extensions in 
every nation and colony on the face 
of the earth and has its tentacles on 
every department of American life. 
The danger is that the temporary 
“good behavior” of the Communists 
and their camp-trailers in our midst 
may lull us into forgetting that they 
are first, last, and always agents of 
the Comintern, even if their Amer- 
ican pedigrees can be traced back to 
the Mayflower. 

The Madison Square Garden meet- 
ing was staged under auspices of the 
Russian War Relief, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of whose members are 
good Americans concerned only with 
relieving human suffering. Yet a 
labor leader who knows more about 
Communist machinations than most, 
David Dubinsky of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union; re- 
fused to contribute money through 
that organization, suspecting the 
presence of Communist influence. A 
perusal of the officers’ and sponsors’ 
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lists of that organization, reveal some 
curious details: 

The secretary is one Harriet 
Moore, who was for a long time an 
official of the American-Russian 
Institute, generally recognized as a 
“false-front” organization, and who 
had defended the Hitler-Stalin Pact, 
in print. Among the Directors are: 
Dr. Henry E. Sigerist and Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, who have made no secret 
of their enthusiasm for the Soviet 
authoritarian set-up. Among the 
sponsors are such names as Sidney 
Buchman, Lion Feuchtwanger, Mat- 
thew Josephson, Robert Morss Loy- 
ett, Franz Boas, Gale Sondergaard, 
Frank Tuttle, and Albert Rhys Wil- 
liams—names familiar on organiza- 
tional set-ups and documents en- 
ginecred by the  fellow-traveling 
crowd. 

A touch of farce is added by the 
inclusion of Lillian Hellman and 
Herman Shumlin among the spon- 
sors. These two led all the rest in 
magnificent Opposition to war relief 
for the Finns at the time Russia 
invaded Finland, and their fine slogan 
at the time was “Charity begins at 
home.” But here they are soliciting 
charity for Russia! Should we there- 
fore assume that they regard Russia 
as their true home? The Russian War 
Relief literature indicates that the 
moneys collected will be sent through 
VOKS—the Soviet Society for Cul- 
tural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries, I venture to guess that not one 
in ten among the innocents associated 
in the enterprise knows that VOKS 
is not a relief but a propaganda 
bureau and, there is every reason to 
believe, a thinly disguised branch of 
the Soviet Secret Service. 

Old Communist organizations and 
fellow-traveler fronts are doing a 
thriving business again. Muddled 
Americans by the thousand are giv- 
ing the comrades a clear road ahead 
—into government institutions, relief 
groupings, everywhere. New fronts 
are arising. The Communist grip on 
a series of labor unions is stronger 
than ever before. The Stalinist pen- 
etration of American life is more 
menacing than it was before June 22, 
precisely because it is again fake 
democratic, fake-patriotic, and waves 
the American flag. The official policy 
which refuses to differentiate between 
Russia and Communism is chiefly to 
blame for the new complacency. 

We Americans are building a Red 
Frankenstein! 
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The Novelist is Hesponsible 


The Novelist Has a Responsibility in Justice, an Artistic Responsibility, a 


Responsibility in Handling Truth, and as a Person in a Society of Persons 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Decorations by JOHN JEWELL 


Riwonasitvey is a dis- 
tinctively spiritual attribute. 
It is not found in animals or 
things. We do not hold a dog 
legally accountable for biting 
a man. We may make sure 
that the dog does not repeat 
the performance; we may even 
destroy it. But this is not so 
much punishment for a past 
crime as it is precaution against 
future misadventure. Similar- 
ly, if a tree falls on a man and 
kills him, we do not hale the 
tree to the law mill. We sim- 
ply haul it to the saw mill. 

In this world, responsibility attaches to human beings 
only, and that in virtue of the spiritual element in them 
—the soul. Responsibility is not one of the ills that flesh 
is heir to; it is one of those goods that spirit involves. 

It seems a fairly safe thing to say that novelists are 
human beings and that novels, in the main, are human 
acts or that the writing of a novel is a human act. If 
all humans are responsible beings and novelists are 
human, you may here insert three little dots in a for- 
mation which my acrobat friends tell me is a pyramid, 
and conclude that novelists are responsible beings. 

In what does their responsibility consist? The novelist 
has a responsibility in justice, an artistic responsibility, 
a responsibility in the handling of truth, and a respon- 
sibility as a person in a society of persons. 

The responsibility in justice means, to put it crudely, 
the duty of giving readers their money's worth. It may 
be bad taste to foul with financial fumes the rare at- 
mosphere of artistic discussion. I may be told that fiction 
is not peddled by the dram or the hogshead, and that 
there is no way of determining just what is $2.50 worth 
of it. Further objections may be that the publisher, not 
the novelist, sets the price of books and that the public 
is not coerced into buying, hence has no right to de- 
nounce the novelist as a swindler. 

But what I have principally in mind when I speak 
of the novelist’s responsibility in justice is this: That 
many a novelist has given all that lies in his power to 
give, when he has done one or two books; these have 
exhausted his resources. For years on end, however, he 
will keep on repeating this solitary one-finger exercise. 
Its title, its settings, its costumes may vary, but the act 
is always the same. This kind of thing is plainly an 
abuse. It 1s commercial trickery, and no protetstation 
of artistic immunity can alter the fact that the novelist 
so engaged is guilty of cheating. A large number of 





well-publicized names can be written into this indict- 
ment as it stands. 

The novelist has an artistic responsibility. Some ear- 
nest critics will not recognize any such thing. To their 
way of thinking, the one object of the novelist is edi- 
fication. Effort expended on the perfection of technique 
is effort wasted. Criticism of a novel in any terms save 
those of morals is inapposite; more, it is a snare. The 
opposite extreme is that technique alone matters and 
that moral considerations are entirely out of place in 
any appraisal of fiction. 

Of this latter opinion more will be said later. Both 
views are fragmentary. The finest artist cannot make 
a silk purse of a sow’s ear, but a bungling craftsman 
can make something as unlovely as a sow’s ear out of 
the finest silk. There are such things as artistic canons 
and they are not out of place in judging a work of art. 
There is such a thing as the artistic conscience, namely, 
a scrupulous regard for perfection of form in fiction. 
The artistically conscientious novelist will measure his 
work in terms of the. demonstrated potentialities of 
his medium. 

The novelist has a responsibility in handling truth. 
His work mirrors life. He must be at pains to avoid 
falsifying. But he will strive for more than a patch- 
work of plausibility. When is a novel untrue? A satis- 
factory answer to this innocent-looking, but actually 
involved and even perilous question would require a 
treatise. But, in an attempt to suggest what such an 
answer might be, let us here confine ourselves to one 
essential element of the novel—characters. What makes 
them true to life, or untrue? How are they drawn from 
life? Three schools of thought give three different 
answers. 

One maintains that a novel should be photographic, 
a lengthy motion picture, not of actors disguised in a 
mess of make-up and carefully rehearsed in the enact- 
ment of a prepared script, but 
of people unaware that a cam- 
era is trained on them. That 
is, the characters in a novel 
are taken straight from life, 
and taken exactly as found. 
This theory is the basis of all 
argument for extreme realism 
or for naturalism in fiction. 
But it also reduces fiction to 
mere reportage. What art it 
involves, it is difficult to say, 
unless it be in the form of 
camera angles and the editing 
of the finished film. If strictly 
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employed, moreover, it must mean that the novelist 
will stay largely on the surface and will ignore a great 
deal that is physically intangible but, nevertheless, all- 
important in life. It has resulted in a cult which is 
more concerned with being realistic than with being real. 

The second school maintains that the novelist does 
not look without for his characters, but within. Every 
character in his pages is a facet of his own character, 
the personification of traits which he finds in himself. 
This view is expressed by the late Lady Russell, who, 
under the pseudonym “Elizabeth,” wrote not a few 
novels awarded high marks by the critics. In the fore- 
word to One Thing In Common, the recent collection 
of three of her works, she says: “These three novels 
are about very different things and were written in very 
different circumstances, but they have one thing in 
common, and that is me. Every character in them, with 
the single exception of the husband in Vera .. . is 
merely a different aspect of myself. What else does one 
know anything about?” The form of that question might 
prompt one to reply, “Surely, something about graceful 
sentence structure.” But that would be a distraction 
from the point made by Lady Russell, namely, “All 
these people are myself.” 

Che third school, to which a great many of our lead- 
ing novelists have professed themselves as belonging, 
strenuously denies that the novelist is either a snap- 
shotter or a self-portraitist merely. This school is a kind 
of half-way house between the previously indicated ex- 
tremes. It contends that the novelist is a creator. But 
he is not a creator in the strict sense of that word. That 
is, he does not make something from nothing. He takes 
many elements, gathered by observation of more than 
one person, and molds them into a character. 

A character in a novel is, thus, a synthesis. The novel- 
ist is, as Aristotle puts it, an “imitator,” but he is also 
in Aristotle’s sense, a poet, which word’s root meaning 
is “to make.” The criterion, then, of a novelist’s truth- 
fulness in the construction of 
character is this: Is the char- 
acter a consistent wholé psy- 
chologically and does he act 
in conformity with the men- 
tality and temperament which 
the novelist has conceived for 
him and with which the novel- 
ist has invested him? The test 
would seem to be, again to 
quote Aristotle, not so much 
the actual as the possible. 

But the novelist’s responsi- 
bility does not end with the 
above. He has a responsibility 
as a person in a society of 
persons. For a novel is more 
than a technical exercise. It is a commentary on human 
conduct. This is the distinctive note of the novel, the 
central truth, the focal fact. Mere entertainment is never 
the true novelist’s object; no more is his object a display 
of skill. It is to give a commentary on life. 

When this is recognized, when this factor enters the 
picture, the insufficiency of any “art for art’s sake” 
criterion as the sole, exclusive yardstick for novels, be- 
comes obvious. The “art for art’s sake” theory has it 
that art of any kind is a law unto itself. It is not meant 
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to serve a useful purpose. It is non-utilitarian. This 
theory was formulated only in the nineteenth century, 
and many critics today say that it represents a violent 
reaction from the bourgeois mentality which despises 
art and insolently presumes to judge it solely in terms 
of non-artistic practicality. That is, to determine the 
excellence of a painting by the same standards applied 
to a steam-shovel. 

Whatever merit it may have, this 
theory is plainly inadequate when 
one admits the novel’s function as 
a commentary on conduct. For a 
commentary is not a representation 
and nothing more; it is representa- 
tion plus interpretation. As such, it 
presupposes a philosophy of life in 
the novelist. A novelist articulates 
a philosophy of life in his works, 
There are wrong philosophies of 
life and right philosophies of life. 
Or, to speak more precisely, there is 
one right philosophy of life. 

That is why T. S. Eliot in his 
essay Religion and Literature says, 
“Literary criticism should be com- 
pleted by criticism from a definite 
ethical and theological standpoint.” 
If you ask, “But where is the com- 
mon ground on which religion and literature can meet?” 
Mr. Eliot answers: “The common ground between re- 
ligion and fiction is behaviour. Our religion imposes 
our ethics, our judgment and criticism of ourselves, and 
our behaviour towards our fellow men. The fiction that 
we read affects‘our behaviour towards our fellow men, 
affects our pattern of ourselves. When we read of human 
beings living in certain ways, with the approval of the 
author, who gives his benediction to this behaviour by 
his attitude towards the result of the behaviour arranged 
by himself, we can be influenced towards behaving 
in the same way.” 

The novelist is a moralizer. This may be strenuously 
denied. I simply point to Miss Ellen Glasgow's newest 
work, In This Our Life, which moralizes in the accents 
of determinism throughout. And in this role the novelist 
enjoys no immunity from criticism on the basis of ob- 
jective philosophic standards. I repeat: Objective phil- 
osophic standards. Mary Colum, one of the most 
penetrating and exacting literary critics of our day, 
has a chapter in her book From These Roots entitled 
“The Two Consciences.” In this essay she attempts to 
solve the difficulty by making it seem as if the objective 
philosophic standards were merely relative and sub- 
jective. She refers to the latter as mores, that is, cus- 
toms, model habits. She speaks of “the moral laws man 
has evolved, or the regulations he has invented for the 
control of the passions . . . rules and regulations for 
the convenient conduct of life.” This makes it seem as 
if, whereas the rules of art are absolute and eternal, 
the rules known as morals are relative and transient, 
which might be true, were morals no more than customs. 

But morals are something more than customs. They 
are rules for right living implicit in the very nature of 
man, antecedent to the Christian religion, coeval with 
the nature of man. That nature does not change, despite 
the differences between man and man, epoch and epoch, 
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and, yes, successive conceptions of art. No more does 
the fundamental moral law. Its object is not “the con- 
yenient conduct of life,” but rather the right conduct 
of life. And its determination of what is right, is arrived 
at, not pragmatically but metaphysically. 

It is argued that no one may properly question the 
philosophy in terms of which the novelist makes his 
commentary on life. There might be some justification 
for such reasoning, were the novelist writing for himself 
alone. But he is not. All writing is meant to be a com- 
munication. The possible reader is ever present to the 
mind of the novelist as he strings his jewelled words 
on a thread of ink. 

One knows, of course, that many a novelist protests 
he writes solely for his own satisfaction. We are all 
familiar with the published-in-spite-of-himself novelist. 


Presumably literary agents or publishers’ representatives ~ 


go on safari through the hinterland, anxiously beating 
every inch of it in the hope. of flushing one of these 
srivening anchorites and dragging him into the open 
with a pair of ice-tongs. Presumably that is why novelists 
are so notoriously unconcerned about contracts, ad- 
vances, royalties, advertising budget, serial rights, radio 
rights, cinema rights, etc. Presumably that is why au- 
thors seal up their secrets in that most inviolable of all 
hiding places, the pages of a book. 

No, novelists write with an eye to publication. They 
write with a public in view, and the larger the public, 
the better. This invests them with a new kind of re- 
sponsibility. This brings them under the laws which 
safeguard the common good. 

A responsible being must always consider the prob- 
able, or even possible, effect of his actions on his fellows. 
The common good is a fundamental consideration in 
human action, particularly the common good under its 
specifically human aspect. A woman doing her spring 
cleaning, may not fling out of the window any bricks 
which have been hibernating under her brother's bed. 
One of them might fracture even a very tough skull 
which was being promenaded past her house. 

The woman could not reasonably protest that her 
freedom of action and her morally autonomous house- 
keeping art were being frustrated, if she should be 
restrained from filling the April air with a rain of mur- 
derous missiles. Had she the rudiment of a brain in 
that towel-turbaned head of hers, she would realize 
that she is her brother’s keeper in a sense far deeper 
than that in which she is her brother’s housekeeper. 

The novelist is heaving bricks into a public thorough- 
fare, the difference between him and the housekeeper 
being that he means to hit someone, and will not be 
content if he hits just some one, but only if he hits 
some thousands. 

As Francois Mauriac puts it in that too little known 
essay, God and Mammon, “The point is: to be heard.” 
But, as M. Mauriac continues; not only to be heard 
by others, but also to influence others. The novelist 
“wants above all things . . . to get the attention of the 
younger generation. . . . He wants to make them rep- 
licas of himself . . . He has got to reach others, and par- 
ticularly he has got to reach those who are still capable 
of being influenced and dominated, the young men- 
talities which are hesitating and unformed. He wants 
to leave his mark on this living wax.” In other words, 
the novelist may not reasonably ask the petulant ques- 
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tion, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” after he has, of his 
own free will, asked for and got that job. 

But is the novelist morally free to influence others, 
particularly the young, in an evil direction, evil, that 
is, by objective standards? Is he morally free to bend 
the young shoot so that it becomes distorted, crooked? 
The answer is obviously “No.” 

Does that answer mean that the primary purpose of 
the novelist must be to edify? In the proper sense of 
that word, “Yes,” for the root meaning of the word is 
“to build.” 

Must the novelist, then, confine himself to the scrib- 
bling of pietistic claptrap? Is there then no solution 
for the triple-headed problem which, as M. Mauriac 
says, faces the! scrupulous novelist: either to change the 
object of observation or to falsify life or to run the risk 


‘of spreading scandal? Yes, there is, and it will be sug- 


gested in a further article on The Novelist and the 
Whole of Life. 





MATERNITY 
By Robert David be [/” SF eS 


Just another couple, 
Just another whim 
Of a mother, of a father, 


Anne and Joachim. 


People then wondered, 
As people still do, 
Why keep separate 

A child of two. 


Why burn incense 
And shining myrrh 
At the temple grille 
For the likes of Her. 


Only a child 
Like any other 
Favoring a loveliness 


Of father and mother. 


The young Maid opened 
As a morning flower 
Long years after 

At the matin hour. 


No sound, no stir, 

No short, hushed cry, 

When the warm Dove came, 
When the Wind went by. 


Just another woman, 
Just another wife, 

A mother, a widow 
All her life. 


People still wonder, 
As people did then, 
How a Woman with a Child 
Is a Mother of men. 





Inside 


Washington 


By JOSEPH F. THORNING 
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I HE realities are looming up on 
the Capital horizon, penetrating the 
consciousness of the administrators 
and legislators who are living in an 
atmosphere of war fever: 

(1) The tiny stream of white, pine- 
board coffins, destined under condi- 
“all-out” war to be swollen 
to tide proportions, now beginning 
to trickle back from the outposts of 
the slaughterhouse of Europe; 

(2) The refusal of either the Presi- 
dent or the Congress to assume re- 
sponsibility for the huge taxation 
which alone can stem the drift to a 
runaway inflation preparing the way 
for the ruin of the middle class of 
United States citizens and the advent 
of another Hitler; 

(g) The strike epidemic, prelude 
to labor’s big move for a “closed 
shop” and a virtual status of co- 
partnership with capital with a view 
to distributing the benefits of a war- 
time economy. 

[t was reported in the July issue of 
Tue Sicn that convoying lend-lease 
materials to Britain by United States 
warships meant casualties. Recently 
in the Congress there were legislators 
who remembered that the Majority 
Leader in the Senate, Senator Alben 
H. Barkley, had promised that a pol- 
convoy risk would not be 
undertaken, unless submitted to the 
judgment of the legislative branch 
Government. Others, includ- 
ing members of the House Foreign 
\ffairs Committee, recalled that it 
had been acknowledged in the White 
House itself that “convoys mean 
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AMERICAN PATROL 
An observer in a patrol plane keeps a careful eye on the convoy below 


shooting and shooting means war.” 
The formula, “patrol,” had been de- 
vised to cover the fact of convoying. 
The form of words, it is now appre- 
ciated, camouflaged the transition 
from undeclared to combat warfare. 
This was established by the report 
secured for the Congress by the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee, 
headed by Senator David I. Walsh 
of Massachusetts. The Navy itself 
made no effort to conceal that the 
essence of “patrol duty” was to sink 
submarines attempting to torpedo 
ships in British convoys. It was the 
issuance of this official report that 
led Mr. Arthur Krock, head of the 
Washington Bureau of the New York 
Times, to launch his appeal for a 
“straightforward” foreign policy. In 
the meantime, the casualty lists in 
the daily newspapers offered a sad 
commentary upon the “steps-short- 
of-war” promises. 

A new candor, however, is evident 
in the Senate where both Messrs. 
Claude Pepper of Florida and Tom 
Connally of Texas, under a gruelling 
cross-examination at the hands of 
their colleagues, admitted that the 
ship-arming bill was equivalent to 
active participation in the war. Sena- 
tor Theodore G. Bilbo, who has had 
his share of Federal patronage, de- 
clared that putting guns on the mer- 
chant vessels was a war decision. He 
added that his sources of information 
in Washington revealed the pattern 
of future “all-out” shooting. For that 
reason he broke ranks with the Ad- 
ministration leaders. 
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Nevertheless, as naval experts point- 
ed out, the ship-arming bill can have 
little practical effect from the stand- 
point of defense. Of course, the mer- 
chant vessels built since 1920 all have 
emplacements for three-inch rifles. 
The latter weapons are extremely 
effective against submarines. Few, if 
any of the boats, on the other hand, 
have facilities for anti-aircraft de- 
fense. The bulk of the anti-aircraft 
guns now being manufactured are 
urgently needed abroad or for train- 
ing purposes in our armed services. 
Under the circumstances, it is recog- 
nized that armaments for merchant 
ships, even with the new legislation, 
will necessarily be limited, if not-in- 
adequate. The best that can be said 
for such a move was what the Ad- 
ministration forces were saying pri- 
vately that, “the scrapping of legal 
neutrality gives the Government a 
free hand for every emergency, both 
in the Pacific as well as in the At 
lantic.” 

In truth, the most notable restrain- 
ing influence upon the “all-out” war 
advocates is the position of Japan. 
No informed observer underestimates 
the striking or defensive power of 
the Nipponese fleet. One retired Ad- 
miral, whose views are entitled to 
respect in the capital, volunteered 
the following analysis of the Japanese 
“balance-wheel” in the Far East: 

“Conflict with the Japanese Em- 
pire would mean raiding and coun- 
ter-raiding in the Pacific and in the 
approaches to Singapore and: the 
Philippine Islands. For this purpose. 
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swift, armed merchant ships would 
be effective. At the same time, this 
isa type of warfare that would make 
deep inroads into our scant reserves 
of ocean tonnage. Those who think 
the German submarines have been 
‘harks’ or ‘wolf-packs’ are due for 
some surprises when they discover 
the long-range possibilities of the 
Japanese underseas fighters. The Japs 
have some of the largest submarines 
in existence. A number of them are 
equipped with heavy armor plate and 
fve-inch guns. The Japanese also 
have specialized in heavy cruisers 
armed with eight-inch rifles. The 
combination means that any fleet, op- 
posed by the Jap Navy, would have 
to plan on a wide-swinging arc of 
operations. The losses which would 
occur on both sides would be tre- 
mendous.” 

At the same time, everybody in 
Washington knows that the Japanese 
rulers don’t want a life-and-death 
struggle to climax ten years of des- 
perate fighting in the Orient. The 
sole question which perplexes our 
State Department experts is whether 
Japan can be “appeased” without 
concessions. Our Government, in the 
most unequivocal manner, is pledged 
to support the resistance of the Chi- 
nese people to the Japanese invasion 
of Asia. It is a clear case, according 
to the best diplomatic sources in the 
Capital, where the Japanese either 
have to continue their play for time 
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LEON HENDERSON 
“Crack down” was a mild phrase for him 


or risk everything in a gambling 
coup. All agree that the showdown, 
long delayed, is at last imminent. 
The diplomats have been given their 
last chance to win a battle for peace. 
The grand strategy of the European 
war will be immeasurably affected by 
the final decision. Navy men in Wash- 
ington are betting on a two-ocean 
war. And they add, with a smile of 
confidence, that they are “ready for 
the test.” 

If, as Napoleon claimed, the turn- 
ing points in history are determined 
by the imponderables, a new, intan- 
gible set of forces was unleashed by 
Josef Stalin’s announcement that 
Great Britain, Soviet Russia, and the 
United States were the coalition 
equal to the task of encompassing 
the defeat of Nazi Germany. It was 
against Napoleon himself that the 
organization of the “Grand Coali- 
tion” spelled destruction and exile. 
Another invader of Russia now finds 
himself faced by foes in Europe and 
America. The New World is invoked 
to redress the balance in the Old. 
But the terms of the contract are 
ambiguous, because two partners to 
the new alliance are pledged to the 
Four Freedoms, each of which would 
call for the overthrow and annihila- 
tion of totalitarian tyranny in Soviet 
Russia. 

It is felt in the Capital that, as 
long as the letter merely, not the 
reality, of freedom of speech, of Di- 
vine worship, of assembly and of the 
press, sources of hope for liberty of 
economic opportunity and political 
independence, prevails in Russia, this 
nation’s union of hearts and minds, 
indispensable to victory for democ- 
racy in the world, cannot be achieved. 
The most fervent pleaders for an 
“activist” foreign policy acknowledge 
this truth in their confidential con- 
versations. In short, there is a grow- 
ing recognition of the need of some 
clear, honest declaration of repen- 
tance, even of the deathbed variety, 
on the part of the die-hard atheistic 
despots of the Kremlin. One of the 
Administration wheelhorses, whose 
name was once connected with effec- 
tive work against Marxists in the 
United States, remarked to me: 

“A public request by Stalin for 
diplomatic relations with the Vati- 
can, coupled with the reinstatement 
of real religious worship for all re- 
ligionists in Russia, would be worth 
six lend-lease bills and fifty army 
divisions. The dictator of the Soviet 
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PRIME MINISTER MACKENZIE KING 
Regulates profits, wages, prices 


Union, whether he knows it or not, 
is in articulo mortis. It is time to send 
for the priest!” 

This was remarked half in fun, 
but was intended to carry an element 
of shrewd common sense. When a 
member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee heard the statement, 
he observed: 

“When Joseph Stalin sends for the 
priests, whether those of the Ortho- 
dox Church for whose ranks he once 
studied, or for those ordained in com- 
munion with Rome, he would have 
to stultify himself in the eyes of 
175,000,000 Russians and before the 
millions of agnostics, atheists, and 
other Leftists who follow the ‘party 
line’ throughout the world. My guess 
is that, if the liquidator of Trotsky 
finds further resistance impossible, 
he will go down with the Red ban- 
ner at the top of the flagpole and the 
Marxist bible in his hand. Dialectical 
materialism could never explain why 
the high priest of world revolution 
had to hit the sawdust trail just to 
escape the Nazi bonfire. Win, lose, 
or draw, Joseph Stalin will remain in 
the ranks of the militant godless!” 

A more serious note is sounded in 
the comment on the appointment of 
Commissar Maxim.  Litvinoff, alias 
Wallach, alias Finkelstein, as the new 
Ambassador of the Union of Socialist 
and Soviet Republics to the United 
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States. Partisans of the Soviet envoy 
ind they are legion in the Capital) 
point out that Litvinoff’s name is 
connected with the slogan, “peace is 
indivisible,” and that the corollary 
» his doctrine must be, “war is like- 
indivisible.” The same “friends 

a yurt” recount the Soviet Com- 
missar’s patient courting of the de- 
racies at Geneva and his eloquent 
appeals to the League members to 
ake everything on “collective se- 
’ It is expected that when Lit- 
vinoff actually resumes his duties in 
he sumptuous Soviet Embassy on 
Sixteenth Street with its traditions 
» lavish entertainment and good 
cheer, he will reinvigorate, with a 
breath of second spring, the big ro- 
United States Leftist in- 
with the Marxist totali- 


curity 


mance of 
tuals 
others in the Senate and 

House, the appointment of Litvinofft 
is “the crowning insult to American 


ocracy and the principles of 
Christianity.” Thus is inaugurated or 
repeated a duel which will 
know no quarter. As one House mem- 


ber put the case to me, he will “gladly 
it friends, the favorable opinion 
of the newspaper publishers, editors, 
and reporters, personal fortune and 

laims of Party rather than be 


(Ol 


party to a monstrous fraud and de- 
ception.” The stage is set for a high- 
lighted Capital drama entitled: “The 
Return of Litvinoff!” 


sing 


the secular press, in stating 
the qualifications and record of Am- 
Litvinoff, overlooked the 
most colorful episode in his career, 
well to recount the facts. 
when the Bolshevik chief- 
tains were sorely in need of funds, 
Comrade Joseph Stalin with an armed 
band attacked an armored postal car 
in Tiflis in his native Caucasus, steal- 
ing about a half million dollars 
Russian State bonds. The 
“fence,” or agent selected to negotiate 
the sale of the stolen property, was 

than Maxim Litvinoff. 
rhe latter, having encountered difh- 
culties with the police, was put be- 
hind the jail bars for some months. 
[In Washington, the Soviet represen- 
tative will have the opportunity of 
playing not for millions, but billions. 
His most brilliant success in diplo- 
macy was the United States recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Union; his next 
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step must be to seal a solemn treaty 
of friendship with the American 
Union. “How long will it be before 


Earl Browder gets out of prison?” is 
the common question in the purlieus 
of the Capitol. 

It is understood that Litvinoff’s 
first job will be to press Stalin’s plea 
for an American Expeditionary Force 
sufficiently large to relieve the strain 
on the hard-used Soviet armies. In 
this effort, the Soviet agent will have 
the support of Professor Fernando de 
los Rios, who has been increasingly 
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The Capital stage is set for the drama “The Return of Litvinoff” 


active in recent weeks attempting to 
re-establish the Popular Front propa- 
ganda facade in Washington and 
New York. Don José Aguirre, former 
President of the Basque Republic, 
has been imported for.the same pur- 
pose, while Sr. José Bergamin, who 
was once publicized as'a “prominent 
Catholic writer and thinker,” is being 
featured in the Communist weekly, 
The New. Masses. 

Another Leftist slant that is caus- 
ing concern is the report that writers 
and publicists with the conventional 
“Popular Front” mentality are being 
placed in key positions in the Infor- 
mation Office headed by Col. Wil- 
liam J. Donovan. It is expected that 
this organization, whose functions 
would be expanded immediately 
upon an open declaration of war, is 
expected to wield an enormous in- 
fluence in shaping as well as in re- 
flecting public policy. 

The temper and atmosphere of 
official Washington was summed up 
for me by one of the most acute ob- 
servers I know. I should add that he 
has had years of experience in Eu- 


THE ‘ff SiGy 
rope watching the growth of both 
Nazism and Sovietism. He is violent] 
anti-Hitler. For that reason his view 
is of exceptional interest. This jg 
what he reports: 

“America exhibits in the present 
crisis all the symptoms of the French 
Republic under the guidance of the 
Popular Front. There is the same 
rivalry between politicians and their 
huge governmental departments. Of 
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ficials, in many instances, are ‘work- 
ing at cross-purposes. The articulate 
sections of the public are tending 
more and more to the Left, perhaps 
under the pressure of finding some 
common ideological ground with the 
partisans of the Soviet Union. Others 
in the population refuse to take Hit- 
lerism seriously; they fail to see the 
menace inherent for religion and de- 
mocracy in the business of. gangster- 
dom in command of whole nations. 
Selfish opportunism is the sole moral- 
ity in politics. Bewilderment and 
confusion reign among the masses of 
the people. At the moment, they are 
aware of one urgent problem: their 
standard of living is slipping. In some 
vague way they feel that they stand 
on the threshold of an era of great 
sacrifices, for which they have not 
been adequately prepared. This could 
be France before the fall.” 

The skyrocketing of food prices is 
not the least factor in this sense of 
frustration and perplexity. No Fed- 
eral official ever took office in Wash- 
ington with a bolder fanfare of 
trumpets than Mr. Leon Henderson. 
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In rhetoric of rainbow hue he an- 
nounced how the adroit use of pub- 
licity would promptly squelch threat- 
ened price boosts for commodities. 
“Crack down” was one of the milder 
hrases in his arsenal of vocables. So 
far, it is felt, the only “cracking 
down” has been upon the pocketbook 
of the consumer. The more talk was 
expended upon “ceilings” for the 
price-wage structure, the more diff- 
cult it became to make the weekly 
pay envelope cover weekly expendi- 
tures. It- reminded some commenta- 
tors of the epigram current in Italy 
during some of the Duce’s speech- 
making tours: “Every time the head 
man makes an oration, the price of 
mutton chops goes up!” Or that 
other celebrated bon mot directed at 
one of the British Liberal factions: 
“It is a combination of high prices 
and Low Church.” At any rate, there 
is a growing realization in Washing- 
ton (openly acknowledged by the 
Housekeeper of the White House) 


‘that price-fixing by moral suasion 


and “unfavorable publicity exposure” 
is ineffectual, if not ludicrous. The 
“jawbone” control technique is defi- 
nitely on the way out. 

“Take a law!” was one of the favor- 


scription of the workings of Cana- 
dian legislation to limit profits, 
wages, and prices. An over-all price 
ceiling, it was believed, could be sanc- 
tioned by heavy penalties and would 
be even more effective if established 
in four-dimensional form, embracing 
farm prices as well as dividends, sal- 
aries and levels for industrial prod- 
ucts. This would mean that all 
classes, groups and industries would 
be obliged to submit to the same 
regulations. 

It is now possible to reveal that a 
comprehensive plan ofthis character, 
covering prices, wages, profits, taxes, 
credit, investment and priorities, was 
urged a year ago by Mr. Bernard M. 
Baruch, World War Price Adminis- 
trator. In spite of superficial differ- 
ences, Messrs. Baruch and Henderson 
see eye to eye on the essential fea- 
tures of a bill of this kind. Of course, 
regulation on the scale contemplated 


_ by Mr. Baruch would lodge immense 


power in the hands of his protegé, 
Price Administrator Henderson. The 
latter has an active lieutenant in his 
attorney, Mr. David Ginsberg. 

The really significant feature of 
these developments, of course, is the 
fact that, for the first time, both the 





LEADERS IN NEUTRALITY DEBATE 
Senators Tydings, Barkley, Connally, and Clark fight it out in the lobby 


ite Presidential slogans in George M. 
Cohan’s rendition of I’d Rather be 
Right. This is the psychology of the 
Price Control Bill now engaging the 
attention of the Congress. It seems 
that Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
of Canada made a deep impression 
in White House circles by his de- 





President and his spokesmen in the 
Senate and House are committed to 
an anti-inflationary campaign. Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., is no longer 
a “voice crying in the wilderness.” 

An illuminating suggestion upon 
the financial upsets produced by con- 
flict was offered by a well known 
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member of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. He remarked: 

“The first World War wiped out 
the middle classes in Central Europe. 
This explains the meteoric rise of 
Hitler, the medicine man. If inflation 
ruins the middle class in the United 
States, it will require a miracle to 
head off the invention of another 
hate-monger and self-styled political 
wizard. Our home-owners, small in- 
vestors, farmers, and wage-earners are 
a balance-wheel between the rich and 
the poor. They have the largest stake 
in an independent, undebauched de- 
mocracy. They have nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by printing- 
press money.” 

A final complication is the strike 
situation, although this has not 
reached alarming proportions. It is 
perfectly normal, in a period of ris- 
ing prices.and booming profits, that 
the labor organizations insist upon 
two principles: (1) that they have 
a right to the disposition of substan- 
tial dividends; (2) that they collect 
dues from workers who share in the 
improved living conditions which 


-have resulted from labor union 


activity. 

The crux of the current contro- 
versy, however, is whether methods 
of coercion may legitimately be em- 
ployed to streamline the labor groups 
in large areas of industrial activity. 
Nor is this astonishing. The trend 
toward monopoly is not confined to 
labor; it has been present in business 
for a long time, while the machinery 
of politics is becoming more and 
more subject to centralizing influ- 
ences. The anti-labor group in the 
Congress is eager to seize patriotism 
and the needs of the defense program 
as weapons with which to beat down 
the rightful gains of the unions in 
the past few years. 

In an emergency, many safeguards 
of constitutional government and 
landmarks of social progress are 
swept away in the clamor for action, 
more action, and victory. Voices are 
already heard in the Capital clamor- 
ing for a labor dictator to “get things 
done, no matter how and no matter 
what.” It is the most sinister of all 
appeals and the most destructive of 
all programs, in the opinion of those 
who take the “long view.” Fortu- 
nately, the Congressional friends of 
the workingman have not joined in 
the attempted stampede. But the 
need of the hour remains: friends of 
the consumer. 
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L. YOU eat your soup, I will tell 
a fairy story,” said the pretty 
blonde nurse in the accident ward 
of the great hospital. She fairly spar- 
kled with her knowledge of its de- 
liciousness. 

The man sitting on the edge of 
the bed could not see the sparkle. 
He was going blind as the result of 
swerving his plane sharply on the 
landing field to avoid hitting an in- 
truder. “I’m not hungry,” he said. 

“It’s about myself.” 

He began to be interested. ““What’s 
happened?” 

“| have an invitation, if you please. 
And a dress with it. An old school 
friend of mine has hunted me up 
and asked me to a Christmas ball at 
her house. I am to stay from the 
evening before Christmas, which is 
tonight, until the morning after.” 

He had been trying to eat the soup, 
finding his lips carefully with the 
spoon. He laid the spoon down. 
“That means, of course, you'll not 
be here on Christmas Day.” 

“T can’t be. I’m sorry. But this is 
such a treat. And you'll hardly know 
that I'm gone. I am planning every- 
thing so that all of you will have 


you 


your tree and get your presents.” 
“Presents. . . .” There was weary 
scorn in his voice. He wanted to say: 


What can they give me? I’m going 
blind 
going blind. .. ! But, of course, he 
couldn't say it. He wanted the nurse 
to go away. Yet he wanted her, too, 
to stay, so that he might be held back 
for a moment from that awful black- 
ness which engulfed him when he 
was alone. 


She began now to describe the 


... I’m going blind...I’m. 
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tree which she had helped to trim. 
“There’s to be one in each ward. I 
think ours is the nicest. It has an 
angel on top and silver stars and 
pale blue lights. It gives it a sort of 
mystical look. Different.” 

He knew why she was describing 
it thus minutely. Lending him her 
eyes. So that he might tomorrow 
morning see it with an inner vision. 

She went on: “I’m dying to tell 
you about your present.” 

Some of the blackness fell from 
him. “What is it?” 

“No. I mustn’t spoil it. But I'll 
tell you about some of the others.” 
She whispered, so that those in the 
surrounding beds would be none the 
wiser. 

The nurse passing down the ward 
found several other men in other 
beds. They all liked her. She was a 
laughter-loving little thing, and spent 
herself in service. She was pretty, too, 
and young. The other nurses were 
kind and competent, but she was 
much more than this; she was elec- 
tric with understanding. 

As she went among them tonight, 
she was aware of a certain lowness 
of mind in all of them. She tried to 
think of pleasant things to say, to 
brighten them up a bit. 

Going out, she met the doctor in 
charge. His name was Grant, and he 
was young, but not as young as the 
fair-haired nurse. He was working 
too hard, and the only light in his 
day was the nurse. He was in love 
with her. He was not sure that she 
knew it. He had planned to tell her 
on Christmas Day. 

And now she was saying, “I’m 
going to be very grand and gorgeous. 
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I’m going away tonight. To a house 
party. I shan’t be back until day 
after tomorrow.” 

“Oh, but look here, you can't 
What kind of Christmas will they, 
have without you?” 


“I’m not so important. And any- 


how I want some fun myself. I'm 
human. I’ve got to see some happy 
people. Here there’s just Pinkney’s 
eyes,” there were tears in her own 
...- “and Bruelle ... dying...” 

“I know. And you won't be back 
tomorrow?” 

“Not till the day after.” 

“H’m ... Well, I call it rather 
shabby of you.” 

“Don’t you want me to be happy?” 

“Of course. But I want to be 
happy, too.” 

“You'd better run away.” 

“T can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“The other fellows want to eat 
Christmas dinner with their fam- 
ilies. I’m the only bachelor in the 
bunch.” 

“You ought to have a house of 
your own,” she told him with fine 
unconsciousness. 

“I want it,” he said, “with you 
in it.” 

She gasped, “But how could I?” 

“I am asking you to marry me. I 
intended to do it tomorrow. But 
you are going away.” 

Recovering from the first shock, 
she said: “Of course I couldn’t. I'm 
not in love with you.” 

His grip on her arm hurt her. 
“Do you think I am going to let it 
go at that? Why don’t you want to 
marry me?” 

“Because I am a mercenary little 
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past. Once upon a time my father 
jad money. And I liked it. And I'd 
ke to have it again. I want a hus- 
jand who can give me things. I 
yant a husband like my friend has 
yhere I am going to the party. I 
yant a town house and a country 
house, and motor cars and a yacht. 
And lovely clothes. And fur coats. 
And I shouldn’t be happy without 
them.” 

She thought she was saying dread- 
ful things. Things that would make 
him fall out of love with her. But 
instead, he laughed. “You don’t know 
your own mind and heart. You were 
happier tonight feeding Pinkney his 
sup than you'd be with a thousand 
motor cars. 

“Oh, did you see us?” 

“Yes. They all adore you. They'll 
have a rotten Christmas without 
you.” 

She began to walk on, outwardly 
unconcerned, but inwardly acutely 
aware Of his nearness, as he still 
shielded her from the wind. “You 
mustn't think I don’t appreciate 
you,” she said, after they had gone 
a little way in silence, “and the 
wonderfulness of your caring for me. 
You are fine and good, and a darling 
with the boys. It’s just that I’m a 
selfish little beast.” 

“You're not that. And this isn’t 
the end of things. It’s the beginning.” 
He caught up her hands and kissed 
them. They had reached the nurses’ 
quarters, and he stood, still holding 
her hands, while she gave him some 
last instructions about the boys. 

“I bought a tiny radio for Pink- 
ney. I wanted something for his ears 
-everything else seemed to be for his 
eyes.” , 

“The specialist who examined 
Pinkney is to telephone tonight what 
he thinks.” 

“You mean that there may be— 
hope?” 

“I'm afraid not.” 

“Oh—he’s so patient. Poor fellow.” 
She tried to withdraw her hands, and 
he kissed them again. She ran up the 
steps, and called down from the top, 
“Happy Christmas!” 

It was seven o'clock when Patricia 
reached her destination. The house 
was huge, and high iron gates were 
swung wide for the motor cars to 
sweep through, and there was a but- 
ler at the front door, and a footman 
on the stairs, and a maid in your 
tfoom to help you dress. But before 
the maid could lift a finger, the 
blonde nurse had to be embraced 
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At dinner, the two young men who sat on each side of Patricia were 
great fun. They flattered her a lot, and asked for all her dances 


by her friend Barbara, who was 
called Babs for short, and who had 
been at school Patricia’s best-beloved. 
And Babs was more beautiful than 
ever, and had a baby. 

“To think,” she emphasized, “that 
you've never seen him, and he’s five 
years old. And you’ve never seen my 
husband. We were so long abroad.” 

Babs was different. The old Babs 


had been so utterly herselt. This new 
Babs seemed to shine with a hard- 
ness like diamonds. 

They went to the nursery, and 
there was Babs’ baby asleep. At the 
foot of the bed hung a stocking, tied 
up with red ribbon and a bit of holly. 
A middle-aged woman, in white 
linen, was reading by the shaded 
lamp. 
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“I see that you’ve hung up his 
stocking, Nonny,” Babs said. 

“He hung it up himself, dear lamb, 
like the one in his story book.” 
Patricia wondered why Babs had not 
been there to help him hang the 
stocking. 

“He’s such a handsome laddie,” 
his mother was saying. ‘“Good-look- 
ing, like Nick. Only Nick’s hair is 
dark.” 

Patricia said, “How wonderful to 
have a son.” 

“Oh, well, of course. But some- 
times it isn’t. Not when Nick wants 
me to do things, and there’s Toodles 
to think of. Nick doesn’t like it to 
have me tied.” 

Patricia reflected that Nick, too, 
should like to be tied to a son like 
foodies. But she didn’t ask ques- 
tions. And Babs said, “Pat, darling, 
we must run and dress—people will 
be coming before we know it.” 

\t dinner, the two young men who 
sat on each side of Patricia were 
great fun. They flattered her a lot, 
and asked for all her dances, and 
drank quarts of champagne, and 
tried to get Patricia to drink it, but 
she told them, “Why should I? And 
you'd be better off without it.” 

They laughed at that, and one of 
them said: “You mustn’t have such 
an unholy conscience. And where did 
you learn to listen with your eyes?” 

She had learned it at the hospital, 
when her patients talked to her, and 
she had had te seem attentive or hurt 
their feelings. But she didn’t tell this 
to the two young men. 

After dinner she had a grand and 
elorious time. She danced and danced 
and danced. There didn’t seem to be 
any end to it, and she didn’t want 

t to end. The music was marvelous, 
the floor perfect, the ballroom deco- 
rations heavenly. 

Babs’ husband danced delightfully. 
It was the third dance Patricia had 
had with him, and each time he had 
talked about her and the wonderful 
women in history: “Helen and Cleo- 
patra and the rest.” 

And now, with the third dance, 
he was again at it. “You have tem- 
perament,” he said. “Babs hasn’t. 
Queer thing. How different you are.” 

Somehow the way he put it made 
it seem uncomplimentary to Babs. 
To Babs who had been the queen 
bee of the hive at school! To Babs 
who had outdistanced. all of the 
others in her lovely perfections! 

Patricia tried to tell him something 


of this: “Babs was our fairy princess, 


in the old days.” 

“Fairy princesses are not always— 
human.” Again that subtle note of 
disparagement. 

Babs came up at that moment, 
providentially, to ask her husband 
about the tree. Would he see that 
everything was ready? The clocks 
were striking twelve. While she talked 
she hung on his arm. It was easy to 
see that she adored him. 

It was a most amazing tree. It 
hadn’t anything to do with Christ 
and the Star. It hadn’t even anything 
to do with Santa Claus and little chil- 
dren. It was strange and fantastic, 


As she went among her patients tonight, she was 
aware of a certain lowness of mind in all of them 


like something out of Arabian Nights. 
It was a great round ball of clipped 
yew, and hung on it were dozens and 
dozens of golden oranges, and each 
orange was a box, and in each box 
was a tiny gift. Coming from the top 
of the tree, which was crowned by 
a golden cupid, were floating stream- 
ers of silk, and at the end of the 
streamers were gold and silver bal- 
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loons, and for every balloon that wa 
shot, one got a golden orange, 

Patricia shot three balloons anq 
got three oranges, and in one of them 
was a tiny vanity box, and in anothe 
a gold pencil, and in -the third, 
wee vial of rose perfume. 

The perfume made her think of 
Pinkney. She had often brought hin 
a rose, because of the fragrance. And 
he had said to her, “You should haye 
seen the roses in my _ mother; 
qurmes..... 

With thoughts of Pinkney came, 
vision of the long room at the hos 
pital as it would be tonight—the cold 
moonlight in pools on the polished 


floor, some of her charges asleep, \ 
others awake in their narrow beds. t 
And in the morning, waking f 
dreariness and a day empty except t 
for pain. And she would not be there 
to help! i 

With that vision upon her, she ¢ 
was blind at the moment to every § ‘' 
thing about her. Gone was the great 
ballroom crowded with dancers—the ‘ 
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wns of the women lighting it with 
superb color, rose and jade and sap- 
phire; the tree flaunting golden 
streamers, the music booming, whin- 
ing, moaning—drums, saxophones, 
syncopation, swing. For Patricia there 
was only that long room with its cold 
moonlight, and the need it had of 
her. 

She tried to tell herself that it was 
silly to let her mind dwell on it. 
That to Pinkney and all the rest of 
them her coming and going was not 
important. That ‘she might as well 
stay and have her good time, and 
return home refreshed and rested. 
Then suddenly she knew she wasn’t 
having a good time. She was missing 
something that should have been 
there. All about her people were 
shouting: ““A Merry Christmas!” But 
it didn’t seem to her that any of 
them was merry. 

The climax came when, the guests 
having tired of the bows and arrows, 
the beat of a tom-tom was heard 
above the clamor of voices, and 
through the great archway which 
spanned the entrance to the ballroom 
streamed a wild procession. Jesters 
were there, and black slaves bearing 
gifts, and pages holding steaming 
bowls aloft, and houris dancing; and, 
mounted on a barrel, the Spirit of 
Christmas, as fat as Falstaff, and 
carrying a ladle. 

Well, there is this to be said for 
Patricia, she was neither a prig nor 
a prude. She knew there was no 
harm in having fun on Christmas 
Eve if one wanted to. But as for her- 
self, she didn’t want it if she had 
to have it with young men who had 
had more than enough champagne, 
or with Babs’ husband who wanted 
to teach her a glorious freedom, or 
with all those flushed women who 
seemed to have forgotten that be- 
cause of a great Mother, this night 
of all others should have been spent 
in their homes. 

She fled to the top of the stairs 
and stood looking down. The black 
men who had brought the gifts had 
laid them before the Falstaffian saint, 
who, still mounted on his barrel, beat 
time with his ladle to the tom-toms. 
And the black men began to weave 
back and forth in a fantastic dance. 

As the beat of the tom-toms grew 
faster, they began to sound an ac- 
companiment to the words that 


‘echoed in Patricia’s brain: “So this 
is Christmas . . . so this is Christmas 
-.. SO THIS IS CHRISTMAS!” 


said the tom-toms. But nobody heard 
but the girl on the stairs. 

A young man looked up and saw 
her. He waved to her, made his way 
through the crowd, and began climb- 
ing the stairs. When he stumbled on 
the first landing, Patricia took to her 
heels, rushed up the remaining steps, 
ran down the dim hall, found her 
door, slammed it behind her, locked 
it, and leaned against it breathless. 


HE told herself, scornfully, that 

her nerves were on edge. She 
had never been afraid at the hos- 
pital. Not even when the big blond 
Swede in the nervous ward had 
tried to brain her with a chair. 
But tonight there was something— 
she couldn’t quite define it—some- 
thing sinister in the air. She had ex- 
pected it would be different—fine and 
exquisite, a part of the old Babs, 
and of the dreams they had shared 
together. There had been nothing 
fine about it. She wondered if it was 
because against Babs’ sincerity had 
been set the sophistication of her hus- 
band. He was, perhaps, the stronger, 
and Babs, loving him, had been sub- 
merged. 

How dreadful to be submerged 
like that in another's personality! Yet 
if Babs’ husband had been like—oh, 
why not say it?—like Doctor Jimmie 
Grant, she would not have been sub- 
merged, she would have been carried 
along by a strength which would 
never fail her, she could have been 
borne up by a faith which would 
never falter, she would have had 
dreams to match her own. 

Patricia had never called the doc- 
tor-in-charge by his first name, but 
now in her thoughts she spoke of 
him as “Jimmie.” She was glad it 
wasn’t any more pretentious than 
that, just simple and boyish, belong- 
ing to him. His whole name, James 
Jasper Grant, had a steady ring to 
it, like his steady voice when he spoke 
to his charges. She wondered what 
he was doing. Asleep, perhaps. Or 
perhaps called out of bed by the poor 
fellow who couldn’t hold on much 
longer. She knew the comfort he 
would be to that passing soul. 

Since she was no longer frightened, 
she opened the door and went into 
the hall. At one end of it was a large 
window which looked over the hills, 
and reached from the ceiling to the 
floor. Patricia walked toward it, and 
stood gazing out at the stars. She 
thought of the hospital and the lights 
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shining. She thought of Jimmie 
Grant shielding her from the wind. 

She was startled by hearing a little 
voice at her side: “I want my 
Nonny.” 

It was Babs’ baby. Adorable in 
pink pajamas, with sleep still in his 
eyes, his mop of curls standing up 
like a crown. 

She bent down to him, “Nonny 
will be here presently. Will I do, 
until she comes? I’m a Nonny, too, 
you know.” 

“Do you take care of little boys?” 

“I take care of big men. Sick ones.” 

He cocked his head, “Would you 
rather take care of little boys?” 

“I would tonight. Shall we run 
back to bed? And I'll sit with you 
ull your Nonny comes.” 

His hand was tucked in hers con- 
fidingly. “Will you tell me a story?” 

“Yes. If you’ll shut your eyes.” 

When they reached his room, the 
stocking still hung limp from its red 
ribbon. “Santa Claus didn’t come 
yet,” Toodles confided as he climbed 
into bed. 

“He'll come after you go to sleep.” 

When his head was on the pillow, 
and the covers up to his chin, he 
said, “Tell me a story.” 

“What about?” 

“Oh—Donner and Blitzen. .. . 

“I know a better one.” 

“What about?” 

“Jesus in the manger.” 

“Who was _ Jesus-in-the-manger?” 

Was this Babs’ child? It seemed to 
Patricia incredible. 

With Toodles’ hand in hers, she 
told him the lovely story. He listened 
entranced. “If Mary came here,” he 
said, all shining with the thought of 
it, “and there wasn’t any room, I'd 
sleep on the floor and give the little 
baby my bed. I'd let the darling little 
baby sleep in my bed.” Babs’ child? 
Or his father’s? 

When Toodles slept finally, Patri- 
cia went back to her room, and to 
bed. She curled up and fell asleep. 

She was waked by some one com- 
ing into her room and speaking her 
name, “Pats, darling.” 

Patricia sat up. “I’ve been asleep,” 
she said superfluously. 

“What on earth made you come up 
to bed?” Babs demanded. “Nick said 
he saw you running upstairs, and 
sent me to find you.” She sat down. 

“What made you go to bed?” 

Patricia, with her hair in a sunrise 
effect about her face, said, “I was 
sleepy.” 


” 
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“Weren’t you having a good time?” 

“Too swift for me, dearest. I 
haven't traveled as fast as you in the 
years since we saw each other.” 

Babs had a quick little sigh for 
that, then said, “But you ought to 
come down. We are having break- 
fast.” 

“What time do you expect to get 
up tomorrow, or is it today?” 

“In the afternoon. Two of the boys 
are coming then to take us to a tea 
dance. They want you to. go along 
with us.” 

“But what about Toodles? Won't 
he have any Christmas day with you? 
Or Christmas dinner?” 

‘He will show me his stocking, and 
spend the day with Nonny. He’ll be 
perfectly happy.” 

“Babs, don’t you ever think how 
we loved Christmas morning, and 
our fathers and mothers being with 
us, and going to church, and all the 
children at dinner?” 

“Nick says family gatherings are 
bromidic. He doesn’t believe in such 
things.” 

“Don’t your” 

“I’m not sure. And it’s frightfully- 
old-fashioned.” Her voice took on a 
hard edge. “I’m not going to worry 
myself about it. I adore Nick.” 
Trouble ahead for Babs! If he did not 
love Babs enough, would he break 
her heart? 

She reached out and caught Babs’ 
hand in hers. “My dear, my dear,” 
she said, “it isn’t old-fashioned to 
have—faith!” 

A voice in the hall. Nick’s. “Babs, 
where are you?” Babs stood up. “Be 
a good sport, Patsy. You never used 
to be—stuffy. Come on down and be 
one of us.” 


(> TTING into her clothes, Patricia 
did not put on her party gown. 
She put on the dress she had worn 
when she came from the hospital. 
She found Nonny and left a note 
with her. The note said: “Babs, dar- 
ling, I’ve got to go back. There’s a 
blind boy at the hospital, and an- 
other accident case who can’t recover. 
And I think I ought to look after 
them. And you mustn’t think I am 
stuffy, dearest. I am just the same 
Patsy who shared your room with 
FOU. ow a ind darling, if you ever 
need me, I'll come to the end of 
the earth.” 

Doctor Jimmie Grant simply could 
not believe it. To have her in his 
arms. To hear her saying: “It was 


like waddling around with a lot of 
geese, after having flown with an 
eagle.” 

“Didn’t you like it?” 

“Like it? I loathed it. And I felt 
that I couldn’t stay another minute. 
I went out to the garage and found 
a chauffeur who was glad enough to 
drive me over. I kept thinking of 
what I wanted to tell you. I thought 
I might have to save it until later 
in the day—so we could be alone. 
And then the luck of it . . . to find 
you up and here.” 

“Here” was on the way to the 
hospital from the nurses’ quarters. 
Patricia had gotten into white linen 
gown and cap and blue cape, and 
had started across the snowy way, 
and suddenly, there he was coming 
toward her, his head down and not 
seeing her! And she had come up to 
him in the Christmas dawn, and had 
clutched at his coat, and had said, 
continuing the conversation where it 
had ended the night before, “Jimmie, 
I don’t want a rich husband. I want 
you.” 

He hadn’t asked any questions, he 
had simply lifted her in his arms and 
said, “Thank God!” Time enough 
for questions when this supreme mo- 
ment had passed. Time enough for 
everything she was his for- 
over... 

It was bitterly cold, but they did 
not know it. Yet when they came 
into the hospital, he made her sit in 
his office, while she thawed out and 
he gave her an account of things that 
had happened. 

“There’s Pinkney’s eyes,” he said 
at last, “I saved that for you to tell 
him.” 

“He’s going to get better?” But she 
knew from his voice. 

“He’s going to see.” 

She had risen in her chair and was 
looking at him, wide-eyed, vivid, 
wonderful. “Oh, Jimmie, Jimmie,” 
she said, “to think that I thought I’d 
be happier eating scrambled eggs 
with those idiots, than to be telling 
Pinkney. . . .” Her voice failed her. 
“I’m going to cry,” she said, “do you 
think it would be against discipline, 
if you would shut the door, and let 
me do it on your shoulder?” 

The men in the ward felt there 
wasn’t much to wake up for. Bruelle, 
restless with pain, had seen an hour 
ago the bright lights of a motor. He 
spoke now in a hushed voice to Pink- 
ney: “Some one came in early this 
morning.” 
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The night was over. But to Pink. 
ney it would always be night. He 
sighed and covered up his head, 
Christmas morning? What did he 
care. for Christmas! 

Then suddenly there came to his 
ears a familiar footfall. He sat up, 
his ears strained to listen. 

A murmur ran around the room, 
growing louder: “It’s Miss Pat. She’s 
back.” 

Pinkney couldn’t believe it. Not 
even when she called out: “Merry 
Christmas, everybody,” and shook 
hands all around, holding Pinkney’s 
a little longer while she said: “I’ve 
got a present for you. Can you find 
your way to the sun-room in fifteen 
minutes?” 

It was easy enough to find his way, 
and at this time the room would be 
empty. He wondered what Miss Pat 
would give him for a present and 
why she had called him outside in 
order to get it. 


HERE was no sun at this hour, 

but he found the room warm. 
He sat in the big chair, listening for 
her step. 

Patricia, coming in, said with seem- 
ing tactlessness: “Pinkney, I wish you 
could see the lovely sky this mor- 
ning.” 

His tone was dull. “I shall never 
see it.” 

“Pinkney, let me tell you about it.” 
He knew from her voice that she was 
standing now by the window which 
faced the east. “Around the horizon 
is a strip of silver, and above that a 
strip of rose, and above that ... 
above that . . . deep purple, with a 
star... . ! Pinkney, it’s Christmas 
morning!” 

Something moving now in her 
voice, something breathless. 
“Pinhacy. .... 2" 

She couldn’t go on, and suddenly 
she began to sob. “Pinkney, you're 
going to see. The doctor says so. Next 
Christmas you are going to see the 
morning sky!” 

His hand groped for her shoulder. 
Gripped it. He did not speak, but it 
was worth everything to catch his 
radiant, lifted look; worth all the 
glitter and gleam of golden oranges 
and bows and arrows, and green 
gowns and silver slippers. It was 
worth all the hard work she had ever 
done, and all the hard work that was 
yet to come—to see the radiance of 
his countenance as he turned his eyes 
up toward the coming light. 
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Decorations by Robert Allaway 





The Uestiny of Labor 


By REV. JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 


Tue preceding articles of this series 
treated certain urgent issues in the 
field of labor. They were written in 
the hope of stemming the tide of 
hysteria engendered by current dis- 
cussions of defense strikes and of 
Communism in the labor movement. 
In these articles it was asserted that 
the “strike crisis” was more often a 
result of just grievances than Com- 
munist agitation. Subsequent devel- 
opments seem to have confirmed these 
views. The continuance of strikes 
after the remarkable (?) shift in the 
Communist party line demonstrates 
that there was more behind these 
movements than a desire to keep 
arms from the enemies of Hitler. The 
series of practically unanirnous deci- 
sions in favor of labor by the Defense 
Mediation Board—whose “neutral” 
Members are men of outstanding 
Teputation — shows the substantial 
justice of these claims. 

Furthermore, it is now clear that 
the really desperate delays in defense 
production have arisen from tragic 
miscalculations of our needs for such 





basic raw materials as aluminum and 
steel, as well as from other equally 
fateful errors in planning by respon- 
sible officials of our armed forces, 
of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, and of industry itself. It may 
be some time yet before the import 
of these facts reaches the public, but 
eventually labor should be vindicated. 

Here, however, lies a great possible 
danger. Persons who have been un- 
justly accused often develop a martyr 
complex. They don a shining halo 
and reject all criticism as partisan 
and unfounded, They lose the power 
of self-analysis and lapse into an 
intolerable smugness. Here is a men- 
ace of which labor cannot be too 
conscious today. It is hoped that its 
responsible leaders plan the future 
of the union movement with this in 
view. Rightly guided, labor can soon 
reach a position of unassailable great- 
ness. The power it possesses today 
gives it an unequalled opportunity 
for remaking American industrial 
life. 1t must soon decide the direction 
in which this power will be exercised. 
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It must choose between peace and 
anarchy. 

The union statesmanship of to- 
morrow will center around two basic 
relationships: the relation of the 
union toward its members, and the 
relation of the union toward 
employer and public. 

If this great movement is to be 
strong, there must be within the 
union a combination of democracy 
and leadership, of freedom and 
responsibility. There should be a 
delicate balance between centralized 
authority and local autonomy. Here 
is a problem just as difficult as our 
political problem of divisions of 
authority between the federal, state, 
and local governments. It is no more 
easily handled by impatient general- 
izations and hasty short-cuts than are 
the comparable conflicts of jurisdic- 
tion and authority in the field of 
politics. 

Sound union practice involves con- 
siderable centralization of authority. 
Experience has shown the wisdom of 
such a limitation on the power of 
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local units. By reserving certain 
powers to state and national officials, 
the union is better able to make 
responsible contracts on an industry- 
wide scale. Hasty, wildcat strikes are 
prevented. Union funds are con- 
served. The negotiation of contracts 
is done more intelligently. National 
officials, with their broader back- 
grounds and their legal and economic 
experience, usually can arrive at 
agreements quickly and wisely. They 
understand balance sheets, they know 
the proper phrasing of various 
clauses, they have first-hand knowl- 
edge of the general practices of com- 
peting firms in the industry. A sharp 
employer cannot deceive them as he 
could a local group; but a sincere 
employer is saved tedious hours of 
haggling over trivial irrelevancies. 
For this reason many firms prefer to 
negotiate with the higher officials of 
the various unions representing their 
workers. 

Unfortunately, the advantages an- 
alyzed above are offset by one great 
disadvantage—the fact that this pro- 
cedure is somewhat undemocratic 
and hence potentially dangerous. At 
its best it involves doubtful psychol- 
ogy; at its worst it can lead to grave 
abuses. The psychological difficulty is 
simply stated; people follow most 
willingly policies which they have 
chosen—they grow restive under good 
rules which others have imposed 
upon them. In the short run it is 
easier for a trained man to give an 
arbitrary decision and enforce it by 
his authority; in the long run it is 
much easier for him to explain it in 
a painstaking manner and win the 
support of those who must work 
under this ruling. Psychology and 
commonsense observation both em- 
phatically teach us that dictatorship, 
be it in the home or the school or 
the factory, purchases order and 
compliance at the heavy price of 
resentment and _ non-cooperation. 
Loyalty is won, not commanded. 

[f this delicate problem is to be 
solved, unions and employers alike 
must take the time to train and win 
over local officials and the mem- 
bers of local unions. Explanation 
and not steamrollering should be the 
order of the day. Far-sighted employ- 
ers today are sending their foremen 
back to school to learn simple truths 
about human relationships. Some 
unions offer similar training to their 
officials. This practice might well 
become widespread. The churches, 
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particularly in their labor schools, 
could also co-operate. After all, most 
of this “psychology” is little more 
than charity, humility, kindness, and 
justice applied to modern industrial 
life. 
Here, however, the word applied is 
all-important. Preaching them from 
the pulpit is not enough; truths 
learned there are unfortunately inter- 
preted by the listeners in terms of 
their private lives only. Such is the 
too prevalent double standard which 
distinguishes between private and 
public morality that religous prin- 
ciples must be explicitly applied to 
the complex relationships of the 
modern world. Furthermore, it is 
well to add to the conventional 
arguments from authority some con- 
vincing analyses based on expediency 
and ‘practical results. (Our Lord did 
not hesitate to use such arguments, 
as when He advised against taking 
the best seat at the banquet table.) 
success books, scattered 
articles in various magazine digests 
and the like abound in such illustra- 
tions. 


N EVEN greater danger from over- 
A centralization is racketeering. 
The arbitrary power to override lo- 
cal decisions can lead to entrench- 
ment of a union autocracy respon- 
sible to no one. Recently an A. F. of 
L. union held its first election in 
fifteen years. Shortly before, one of 
the Communist-dominated C. I. O. 
unions expelled a delegate to its 
convention because he dared to raise 
the Red issue. Since that union oper- 
ates under closed shop conditions, 
expulsion from its membership meant 
for this worker a permanent blacklist- 
ing from his chosen field of work. 
The combination, fortunately not 
very common, of a_ racketeering 
offcialdom and the closed shop 
usually means tyranny and slavery 
for the rank and file worker. 

Competent authorities believe that 
under certain conditions the closed 
shop is ethical and even desirable. 
They do not subscribe to the tech- 
nique, made popular by certain col- 
umnists, of harping only on the seamy 
side of unionism. The fact that union 
officials are generally re-elected is 
nothing of which they need be 
ashamed. Corporate boards of direct- 
ors are also long-lived in office. So 
are successful public officials. But 
where continuance in office is the 
result of fraud, gangsterism, and the 
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like, it is intolerable. There ig to 
much of this situation, particular} 
in the older unions. It is true tha 
certain extenuating circumstance, 
mentioned in earlier articles, exig, 
But as the labor movement advance 
to power and maturity, what before 
were scattered evils might become 
major problems. 

If racketeering is not curbed from 
within the labor movement, it wil] 
be curbed by law. There are bilk 
introduced into the current session of 
the House of Representatives pro- 
viding for certain controls in this 
regard. If such laws are carefully 
framed and seek only legitimate 
ends, they will probably be signed 
by the President and approved by 
the Supreme Court. Recent news 
paper comments on the Court’s anti- 
trust decisions are far too superficial; 
the overthrow of Mr. Arnold's cases 
does not show a pro-labor bias on the 
part of the judges. The prosecution. 
in question were under the Sherman 
Act and the Clayton Act, both of 
which explicitly exempted union ac. 
tivities from their scope. The judges 
followed the law as Congress framed 
it. But their decisions in the Chicago 
milk case (violence) and in the Apex 
case (sit-down strike) show their 
willingness to curb antisocial ac- 
tivities of labor. Possibly the desire 
for national unity and labor morale 
may hold up legislation for ‘he mo 
ment, but if labor desires freedom 
from court regulation of its internal 
affairs, it must show a corresponding 
sense of responsibility. Either it will 
give justice to its members, or ex 
ceptional abuses will lead to a 
limited public control of its affairs. 

As a constructive program to curb 
racketeering, organized labor might 
wisely agree to some changes in its 
policy. It might, for example, cease 
opposing the extension by law of 
antitrust legislation to certain cur 
rent union activities. The present 
Congress, executive, and judiciary 
can be trusted to see that no legit: 
mate rights of labor are lost in the 
prevention of such unsocial collv- 
sion as the restrictive practices 
adopted by several building trade 
unions. In addition, labor has little 
to lose by presenting its members 
with audited accounts of expendi 
tures and receipts of union funds, It 
cannot suffer from the policy of 
annual elections, with adequate guar 
antees for a secret ballot, open nom 
inations, and similar procedures. 
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December, 1941 


Above all, the power to suspend 
either individual workers or entire 
locals should be circumscribed with 
every provision to insure justice to 
the aggrieved parties. Such a power 
should exist; indeed, the elimina- 
tion of racketeering would often be 
impossible without it, but it should 
be democratically exercised, lest it 
prove a boomerang and enable un- 
worthy officials to perpetuate their 
power against revolting individuals 
or groups. 

The suggestions made above in- 
yvolve delicate problems. Objections 
and difficulties can be raised against 
all of them. But if the evils which 
they would curb are not removed 
by some adequate method, then 
labor may face a reaction far more 
drastic than the temperate proposals 
given here. 

A second major aim of construc- 
tive unionism today will be the 
achieving of better relations with its 
employers and with the public. In 
the case of the employer, a changed 
attitude from the all too common, 
and too frequently justified, bitter- 
ness of recent years should prevail. 
Most employers today accept the 
union movement as a fact. Even those 
who fought most violently and bru- 
tally against the organization of their 
workers now are reconciled to the 
new order. Some have even reached 
the stage where they would not 
return to former conditions. Prac- 
tically all are making sincere efforts 
to get along with their new co- 
workers. 

With the phase of militancy on the 
wane, labor unions can well make 
many adaptations to the new order. 
One change, for example, would be 
in the type of leadership. The fighter 
who was able to carry the union 
through its dark days when it had 
to fear beatings, intimidation, dis- 
crimination against union members 
in the plant, unjust imprisonment, 
and scores of similar standard tactics, 
might well be pensioned off. He 


‘could be given a decent job far 


removed from the scenes of negotia- 
tion and policy making. In his place 
could arise the labor executive, quiet, 
soft-spoken, persuasive, informed, 
tactful. The bludgeon might be 
replaced by the rapier. Men of the 
caliber of Philip Murray, Thomas 
Burns, and scores of others already 
honored by labor suggest the type 
of the future. 

The new leader will, if possible, 





deal with the employer as a partner 
rather than as an opponent. He will 
try to make industry as productive, 
as efficient, and as profitable as pos- 
sible. Knowing that wages are gov- 
erned by the production rate of the 
plant and the bargaining power of 
the industry in the consumer mar- 
ket, he will adjust such demands to 
economic realities. This attitude 
characterizes many, perhaps most, 
unions today. The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, for example, have 
often saved employers from bank- 
ruptcy. They recently contributed 
heavily to a fund to make New York 
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the style center of America. The 
Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, according to the conservative 
Harvard Business Review, has like- 
wise saved several firms from foun- 
dering. Such examples should be 
more frequent in the future. Once 
badly maladjusted wages are cor- 
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rected, there should be much less 
emphasis on this phase of union 
activity. Occasional readjustments 
for increased productivity (which 
averages about three per cent a year) 
would be sufficient in this regard. 

Future labor negotiations will 
place an increasingly greater em- 
phasis on working conditions. It is 
well known that petty grievances 
tend to cumulate into real com- 
plaints. Minor tyrannies can do much 
to make working conditions difficult 
to endure. With the increasing use of 
semiautomatic machinery, physical 
strain is yielding to psychological 
strain as a tax on workers’ energies. 
Monotony and boredom become more 
and more pronounced as the part 
of individual skill and experience 
is reduced to a minimum. All such 
conditions are irritants which could 
do much to disrupt industrial har- 
mony. Most of them can be handled 
if the proper technique is used. 
Effective and trained grievance com- 
mittees are becoming the most pro- 
ductive machinery in many modern 
plants. 

Workmen today wish security. In 
recent years there have been more 
workers than available jobs. As a 
result, one of the greatest anxieties 
over the head of any worker has been 
the fear of unemployment. Union 
policies, except where they influence 
national programs, can do little to 
prevent dislocations arising from 
depressions. Nevertheless they can 
aid considerably in cushioning these 
shocks and in giving the worker a 
sense of security and stability. . 

Usually this result is achieved by 
a seniority system which governs lay- 
offs and re-employment. Added to 
this are curbs on arbitrary hiring 
and firing by foremen and other 
minor officials. These regulations do 
not encroach on an employer’s rights 
to reward efficiency or punish lax- 
ness, but they insure justice in the 
carrying out of such policies. Fore- 
men can no longer intimidate workers 
with threats of unreasonable dis- 
charge, nor can they inflict racial, 
religious, or other prejudicies on 
those under them. The employer 
benefits greatly by these new meas- 
ures, since they add to the workers’ 
morale and hence their production. 
Many corporations today testify that 
these benefits are by no means in- 
considerable. 

In addition to personal security, 
the industry should give its workers 
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union security. They should be made 
to feel that the organization which 
represents them is welcomed, not 
merely tolerated. Above all, they 
should feel that no effort is made 
to discriminate against officials active 
in the union. The wise employer 
embodies in his contract some clause 
guaranteeing union maintenance and 
preferential union hiring. He also 
deals with his workers as much as 
possible through their own union, 
rather than directly. This should be 
the established procedure, just as 
the workers in turn deal with the 
proper company officials rather than 
run directly to the board of directors. 
Such tactics are to the employer’s ad- 
vantage, for once the union acquires 
stability, it becomes less militant. It 
does not need to gain constant con- 
cessions to prove its worth. An em- 
ployee picnic granted through the 
union, costing but a few thousand 
dollars, might stave off a hundred 
thousand dollar wage demand at the 
end of the year. Such a procedure 
might not seem logical, but it is 
psychological, and we are creatures 
of the heart as well as reasoning 
beings. Tactful union officials can do 
much to bring about such an under- 
standing. 

Finally, organized labor must be 
increasingly conscious of public 
rights. It is a rare occurrence when 
there are only two parties to a labor 
dispute; usually the public is a very 
interested member, often the silent 
sufferer. If, however, mediation and 
arbitration become a more frequent 
means of settling industrial differ- 
ences, public hardship can be reduced 
to a minimum. There is no reason 
why they cannot play an important 
part in future labor relations. It 
would be folly, as European expe- 
rience warns us, to expect them to 
succeed in every situation. But often 
they can replace a strike. Recently 
the writer was asked to arbitrate a 
dispute where a union leader claimed 
that he was being penalized for union 
activity. After a long hearing, a face- 
saving compromise was arranged 
which gave the leader substantially 
all that he asked for, yet saved the 
self-respect of the company officials. 
‘The award was unanimous, agreed to 
by the lawyers of both the company 
and the union. Logically the situa- 
tion could have led to a vicious dis- 
pute; actually it was settled peace- 
fully. This was no exceptional case; 
Similar results have been the con- 
stant experience of mediators and 
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A GROPING AND A WHISPER 
By Helena Henderson 


And so the iron entered into his soul. 

And afterward he saw life neither whole 
Nor sane, nor sweet, nor as it seems to us © 
Tuneful, and like a psalm, harmonious; 

He saw only the heavy, club-foot night 
Groping toward an unattainable light; 

He heard only the smug and terrible tread 
Of armies marching over the defeated dead; 
There came to him no fragrance of far seas, 
No jonquil scents, nor the spring-breath of trees, 
Only the stench of battlefields and blood, 


And graveyard-whiffs of mangroves and of mud. 


But the memory of his young days was a dim 
Pinprick of light ever ahead of him, 

And but for that he would have known the drouth 
Of sapless trees wind-bitten from the south, 
And but for that he would have known despair 
Darker than death, weightier than life can bear. 
He had been young and ardent; saw his goal 
Ahead, and felt the seasons roll 

Toward it; then the corroding years 

Came in a locust-flight of nibbling fears 

And left him drained, denuded; left him dry 
As the thrashed huskings on a field of rye. 


And though no warmth was in him, though his heart 
Was as a gelid hailstone, yet no part 

Of his hurt soul, but was somehow aware 

Of some electric promise in the air, 

Of some faint whisper from that other-when, 

“If such things were, they yet shall be again— 

God is a merciful God. There still shall be 

The All-in-all, faith, hope and love—these three.” 





arbitrators, skilled in these matters. 

These are some possible roads of 
future labor relations. Generally 
speaking, it has not been organized 
labor’s fault that they have not pre- 
vailed in the past. In fighting for its 
life, it could not be concerned with 
amenities. Today, however, it has 
real power. It can consolidate that 
power and advance to a new and 


glorious era. Or it can dissipate it by 
shortsightedness and suffer great 
losses with the next depression. This 
is labor’s great decision. There is 
every sign that it will make the right 
decision. Certainly churchmen will 
be following the spirit of the social 
encyclicals if they lend the weight of 
kindly advice and devoted aid to 
the building up of these, ideals. 
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By 
BILL HOLUBOWICZ 


To MOST people, publicity is a 
profession in which crazy stunts, 
exaggerated stories, and manufac- 
tured news predominate. Yet some of 
the most successful publicity is the 
result of quiet planning, careful 
study, and extensive research. 

Especially in the cultural sphere 
of the Catholic world is this par- 
ticularly true. Many of the develop- 
ments in this field which are taken 
for granted today are the result of 
the intelligent publicity, resourceful- 
ness, and ingenuity of a great pub- 
licity agent for Catholic culture, the 
Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., of St. 
Louis University. 

The average Catholic’s interpreta- 
tion of the purpose of a university is 
essentially different from that which 
was prevalent several decades ago; 
the contribution of Catholic letters 
to the treasury of the world’s great 
literature is being recognized today; 
social service is being stressed in the 
United States as a study important 
to cultural and economic progress. 

These accomplishments are trace- 
able, in various degrees, to the 
activities of Father Husslein, a ver- 
satile, conservative, yet sensational 
(considering the results of his work) 
publicity agent. Father Husslein, erst- 
while dean of the School of Social 
Service at St. Louis University, is now 
full-time editor of the Science and 
Culture Series, unique “university in 
print,” which marks its tenth anni- 
versary this month. 

It was*while Father Husslein as a 
young priest was teaching at Carroll 
University in Cleveland that his pub- 
licity career began. The people of 
that vicinity constituted a mixture of 
immigrants from various European 


niversity in Print 










Father Joseph Husslein, S.J., founder and editor of the Science and 


Culture Series, which is celebrating its tenth anniversary this month 


countries. The majority of these, be- 
cause of their European backgrounds, 
labored under the assumption that a 
college education was only for men 
who intended to become priests. The 
educated layman was considered an 
unnecessary individual. As a result, 
enrollment in the college was slim. 
Parents who could have sent their 
boys to college hesitated because of 
this misconception. The authorities 
realized that the public had to be 
educated to the importance of the 
educated Catholic layman and to the 
realization that the function of Cath- 
olic institutions was more than just 
teaching “priestcraft.” 

Even though he realized that it 
was going to be a difficult task, 
Father Husslein undertook the job. 
He enlisted the help of all the civic- 
minded Catholic societies in Cincin- 
nati. The newspapers agreed to co- 
operate. The entire student body was 
recruited to participate. A suitable 
hall was secured to stage the publicity 
stunt. 

The preliminaries taken care of, 
Father Husslein went Cecil B. De 
Mille two better. He not only di- 
rected but wrote and produced a 
“mass” production entitled Athol or 
Near the Throne. The play neces- 
sitated a giant cast, elaborate stag- 
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ing, and top-notch talent. Every 
available student in the school par- 
ticipated. Top artists co-operated. 
Realism was the keynote of the 
pageant. Newspapers took pictures, 
ran features, and built up the play 
until the performances began. It 
played to capacity audiences five 
nights in succession. 

The work of the students in the 
cast carried across the idea that col- 
lege students learn more than the- 
ology: and. “priestcraft” in college. 
The play was so well received that 
command performances were given 
in Chicago and San Francisco. 

What at this period was of utmost 
importance to his whole future life, 
and of permanent results for good, 
was the literary aid afforded Father 
Husslein by Father Ming, S.J., in his 
antisocialist publications. These pub- 
lications gave the young teacher 
familiarity with the labor problem 
and with the rising menace of so- 
cialism, of which Catholic priests and 
people were not yet sufficiently aware. 
He threw «himself wholeheartedly 
into this work, and with Msgr. John 
A. Ryan, Mr. Frederick Kenkel, and 
a few others was one of the first to 
arouse the Catholic public to an un- 
derstanding of the religious menace 
of socialism and awaken in them an 
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appreciation of the need for Cath- 
olics to take a live and practical in- 
terest in the question of Capital and 
Labor. 

Called to the staff of America in 
New York, he found a new outlet for 
his promotion of a sound social pro- 
eram and took a leading part in 
Catholic social organization when 
this was still in its initial stages. His 
work in New York finished, Father 
Husslein was assigned to St. Louis 
University where he was appointed 
director of the sociology department 
in 1929. The following year he 
initiated another project, the found- 
ing of a school of social service. He 
realized that if a sufficient number of 
approved schools of social work were 
not established by Catholics, this 
most Catholic field of work would be 
left entirely to the control of non- 
Catholic workers and executives. He 
therefore established at the cost of 
unusual efforts, this institution as 
the only approved school of social 
work in the Southwest. 


T 1936 the undergraduate section 
of this school was united as a 
social science branch with the School 
of Education, which was henceforth 
known as the School of Education 
and Social Science, while the School 
of Social Service was from this time 
on a purely two-year graduate school 
drawing its students from all parts of 
the country. 

Father Husslein’s volume, The 
Christian Social Manifesto, received 
from Pope Pius XI, through the pres- 
ent Pontiff, then Papal Secretary of 
State, the recognition of being “des- 
tined to diffuse in conformity with 
the encyclicals, Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno, sane Catholic 
doctrine in economic and _ social 
matters.” The Holy Father further 
expressed the desire “that your work 
may abundantly attain the good 
fruits sought by the priestly zeal of 
your most Reverend Paternity.” 
Father Husslein himself was present 
at Rome when Quadragesimo Anno 
was issued. 

Then came Father Husslein’s 
greatest publicity venture which was 
staged in 1931, in the midst of the 
depression. His masterpitce of pub- 
licity strategy came in the foundation 
and the continuing guidance of the 
Science and Culture Series, “a uni- 
versity in print.” 

While dean of the St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Social Service, he 


realized that there was a dearth of 
books on social service subjects, writ- 
ten for popular consumption. He de- 
cided to remedy the situation. Upon 
further deliberation, however, he de- 
cided to work out a plan to include 
all the departments of a university, 
thus bringing to the attention of the 
world the contributions of Catholics 
to science and culture. 

It was to be a university for the 
people, a university for the men and 
women with intellectual interests, 
whether within college walls or out- 
side of them, offering to all the best 
scientific and cultural thought of 
Catholic thinkers, scientists, and 
literary men. Each work was in- 
tended to be the result of original 
research while at the same time pre- 
senting larger and more familiar 
aspects of the subject treated. 

A Cheerful Ascetic by James J. 
Daly, S.J., set the movement on its 
way in the early winter of 1931. 
When Painting Was in Glory by 
Padraic Gregory, which has just been 
released, marks the tenth anniversary 
of the Series. Over 125 books have 
come from the press since Father 
Daly’s volume—a book a month with 
the exception of the two summer 
months each year. 

Literally a university in print, the 
Series has brilliant Catholic authors 
as its faculty, their books as its lec- 
tures, and the world as its student 
body. Contributions are received 
with regularity in biography, history, 
literature, education, the natural 
sciences, art and architecture, psy- 
chology, philosophy, scripture, re- 
ligion, and many other fields. The 
present faculty includes such literary 
notables as Hilaire Belloc, Chris- 
topher Hollis, Charles P. Bruehl, 
Theodore Maynard, Daniel Sargent, 
Margaret Yeo, Ross Hoffman, Enid 
Dinnis, Joseph Clayton, Donald Att- 
water, Herbert E. Cory, Lillian 
Browne-Olf, and a host of others. 

The larger proportion of the vol- 
umes in the Series have been written 
at the special request of Father Huss- 
lein, the general editor, with the sub- 
ject itself often definitely suggested— 
a necessary procedure in carrying out 
the plan and purpose of the Series. 

In May of 1934 came a division in 
the Series. While the original Series 
embraced the cultural and scientific, 
a certain group of incoming manu- 
scripts were so definitely concerned 
with the cultural aspects of religion 
that they fell quite naturally into an 
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individual classification called the 
Religion and Culture Series. 

The richness of the material hag 
not been suffocated in a dull, long. 
faced sanctimony. Brilliance of style, 
originality of thought, an occasional 
indulgence in dignified satire, and a 
careful scholarship characterize these 
books. The first book in the Series 
was The Catholic Way in Education 
by William J. McGucken, S.J. Others 
which followed were: Christian Life 
and Worship by Gerald Ellard, $.]., 
The Spiritual Legacy of Newman by 
William M. Lamm, S.M., and many 
others, including that phenomenally 
popular biography of an American 
Trappist, The Man Who Got Even 
With God, by M. Raymond, O.C.S.0. 

It was understood that the Science 
and Culture books might at times be 
accepted as classroom texts, but the 
great need existing in this field made 
obvious the necessity of developing 
a highly specialized and technically 
perfect group of books that could 
be acceptable in Catholic schools. 
The Science and Culture Series 
undertook the task. The texts in- 
clude such books as Religion and 
Leadership by Daniel A. Lord, S.J., 
Marriage by Bakewell Morrison, S.]., 
Educational Psychology by William 
A. Kelly, and many others. 

Father Husslein has by no means 
confined his work to the editing of 
the Science and Culture books. He 
himself has written a number of 
books, three of which have been in- 
cluded in the Series, The Christian 
Social Manifesto, The Spirit World 
About Us, and Social Wellsprings. 
Father Husslein is at present work- 
ing on Social Wellsprings Vol. II- 
Documents on Social Reconstruction 
of Pope Pius XI. The previous vol- 
ume was a compilation of the official 
social documents of Pope Leo XIII. 
Other books from his pen include: 
The Church and Social Problems, 
The Reign of Christ, The World 
Problem, The Church and Labor, 
Democratic Industry, and The Mass 
of the Apostles. 


Hus Father Husslein instigates 
g gree promotes ventures for the 
propagation of Catholic culture 
which have far-flung effects, He is a 
publicity man for whom the Catholic 
world can well be thankful, because 
the good work he has accomplished 
has brought honor and glory to God 
and has resulted in the advancement 
of His holy religion. 
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THE PRICE 
UF UU 
PURCHASE 


By XAVIER WELCH, C. P. 


“You are bought with a great 
price.” (Cor, 1:6-20) 

“You were not redeemed with 
corruptible things as gold or sil- 
ver... but with the Precious 
Blood of Christ.” (Peter 1:18-19) 


ln THE Life of Cardinal Vaughan’ 
there is a description of a scene such 
as the world of today, with all the 
horrors to be found in it, can prob- 
ably nowhere duplicate. It was in 
the year 1863, when the future prel- 
ate was visiting the Americas. “One 
day, in the streets of Rio, he found 
himself in the midst of a crowd, and 
he knew he was in the slave market, 
and watching to hear a slave knocked 
down to the highest bidder. ‘I heard 
a stentorian voice, hard as iron, re- 
peating “Duzentos mil reis, duzentos 
mil reis, duzentos mil reis.” I stood 
by on the edge of the crowd and saw 
the salesman, a tall broad-shouldered 
man, enormously stout, wearing a 
light-colored waistcoat. . . . Just out- 
side was a black girl about twenty. 
She looked cowed, and wrapped a 
woolen shawl tightly about her shoul- 
ders... . The girl was pulled about 
and questions asked. Then someone 
said five dollars more, then ten more, 
and finally she was sold for the sum. 
I went away feeling sick.’ ” 

We know that once such scenes 
were common, and whatever excuses 
may be made, and whatever allevia- 
tions the institution of slavery may 
have had in practice, most people of 
today feel that the very possibility 
of our fellow humans being so de- 
graded and so helpless as to be auc- 
tioned off like dumb beasts, is an 
intolerable reflection. 

When we hear of human degrada- 
tion in our own day, whatever form 
it may take, our feelings of horror 
and pity are bound to be similar to 
those of the English priest. Is it not 
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Drawing by Mario Barberis 


By His death on the Cross, Christ paid the price of our 
purchase and established an absolute claim to our allegiance 


this feeling which is aroused—some- 
times, it is true, exploited—by the 
accounts of the violations of human 
rights and dignity in various parts 
of the world at the present day? 

It is right that we should be moved 
by all these things. It is natural and 
good that we should show a helpful 
sympathy for those who have lost 
their physical or mental health, or 
their earthly goods. There is a 
healthy feeling for men and women 
who. have descended from lofty es- 
tate, for dethroned kings and im- 
poverished nobles, and for those of 
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lesser station who have been still 
more reduced. There is justified in- 
dignation on behalf of those, more 
numerous still, who have been re- 
duced, even in our own days, to a 
condition of serfdom, like the un- 
happy Poles and the Jews in Ger- 
many, or the Russian disinherited. 
Tears yet remain for the memory of 
the old-time slaves. But if we could 
realize sufficiently the deeper realities 
of the spirit, we should understand 
that mankind as a whole has been 
involved in a condition more help- 
less, more wretched, more pathetic 
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than that of physical slavery: for sin 
is the slavery of the soul. 

“Who shall understand sin?” in- 
quires the Psalmist. If we could know 
the real meaning of sin, then we 
should understand why Jesus prid 
sO great a price to ransom us from 
this most wretched slavery. 

There is, first of all, the truly enor- 
mous fact of Original Sin. Nowadays 
people are apt to joke a little about 
the Biblical account of Adam’s fall. 
The widespread discussions about 
evolution have led to so many con- 
fusing ideas about the origin of our 
race that the simple account given 
in the Book of Genesis is often dis- 
missed with a smile. The temptation 
by the Evil Spirit in the guise of a 
serpent; the eating of the forbidden 
fruit—all these details have become 
so familiar that even when the sub- 
‘stantial account is not quite disbe- 
lieved, it still may not seem quite 
real. Yet this simple story is not the 
pleasant legend which some would 
think. It relates the greatest of hu- 
man disasters; and it is true. _ 

The Fall of Adam means some- 
thing more than the casual eating of 
a piece of fruit by some vague, re- 
mote individual. It involved a de- 
liberate act of rebellious pride. It 
meant that God's creature, in spite 
of owing all that he was and had 
and his very existence to the Supreme 
All-holy Will, chose his own way 
instead. It meant that mankind as 
a whole, in the person of the in- 
dividual who at that time repre- 
sented it—of the man who was, then, 
virtually, the human race—had re- 
peated the rebellion of those proud 
angels who had cried with Lucifer, 
“I will not serve Thee!” It meant 
that our first ancestor had forfeited, 
for himself and for all of us, the gift 
of grace. Just as some great noble, 
by treason against his king, deprives 
himself and his whole family of the 
prerogatives and titles granted to his 
stock through former favor, so, by 
\dam’s sin, did our whole race lose 
all claim to the grace by which God 
would make us His friends and 
children. God had not confined His 
favor to creating us, and giving us 
the highest place in the visible uni- 
verse: He had lifted us up above all 
the possibilities of any created thing, 
and given us a share in: His own 
Divine Being. He had done more 
than to breathe into man the breath 
of life: He had offered him a share 
in His own Divine Life—but Adam 


had deliberately thrown it away. 

Even apart from the account of 
the Fall which the Bible gives, the 
history and even the actual condition 
of man indicate that, over and above 
all his particular ills and misfortunes, 
he experiences in his inmost being 
the scars of an ancient wounding. 
The human race, in the contrast it 
presents between its great powers of 
mind and will and the blind evil 
into which it falls so constantly, 
shows symptoms of a malady which 
lies too deep and fundamental for 
mere physicians to diagnose. There 
lies within the human heart a nos- 
talgia and a sadness too deep, as 
the poet says, for tears, which is like 
that ever-present longing which the 
exile has for home: a feeling that 
we have lost something, that we have 
been expelled, as indeed we were 
expelled from Eden. Quite apart 
from the consciousness of individual 
guilt is this obscure, but very real, 
sense that our whole race has suffered 
just such a fall as Genesis describes 
and Faith explains. Our whole race, 
in Adam had lost the precious liberty 
of children of God and had fallen 
into the most bitter slavery. Nor 
could we reproach our ancestor for 
his failure: we had added our own. 
Far worse than the hopeless lot of 
the poor black who found himself 
separated from his native climate by 
the vast ocean, unable to claim the 
rights and the dignity of manhood, 
exposed to the calculating eye of the 
random buyer—far more wretched 
would our lot have been, if God had 
left us in our helplessness. 


Fe we were helpless. The loss 
of God’s grace is, in itself, so 
absolute a thing that a man can no 
more, by his own will and power, 
recover it, than a corpse is able to 
revive itself, to stand on its feet and 
to breathe God's air again. The of- 
fense to God, moreover, by Adam 
and his descendants, was so grievous 
to the Infinite Holiness, so gross an 
injustice to the rights of Infinite 
Goodness, that He could hardly be 
expected to give us His strengthening 
Hand again without at least some 
gesture of sorrow, some act of repara- 
tion on our part. But what could we 
do, when without His light we could 
not even realize the supernatural 
character of the gift we had lost? 
What could we do, in our unworthi- 
ness, to make atonement to the In- 
finite Goodness we had offended? 
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Even so, He offered us another 
chance; and in His graciousness He 
even found a way of enabling map 
to redeem himself. “No brother can 
redeem him; yet man shall redeem 
him,” wrote the Psalmist. God would 
save us by becoming man, and by 
paying, on our behalf, the price we 
could not pay. 

Man had sold himself, blindly, into 
slavery. But there was One who loved 
him, One who would come and seek 
for him, One who was willing to pay 
the Price to purchase him and set 
him free. “All we like sheep have 
gone astray,” says Isaias, “and the 
Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity 
of us all.” “Whom shall we send, 
and who shall go for us?”: so the 
prophet speaks of the ineffable Coun. 
cil of the Blessed Trinity; and we 
hear the response of the Blessed 
Eternal Son: “Here I am: send Me!” 

By the force of this Divine Reso- 
lution relief was presently offered to 
mankind from the effects of sin, 
Thousands of years were to elapse 
before the Son became Incarnate, 
“when the fullness of time was 
come”; and yet the fruits of His 
Redemption became available even 
before the time to those who placed 
their trust in Him, who relied with 
the Psalmist upon His Promise, and 
identified themselves with its mys 
terious fulfillment through hope and 
love. Thus for long ages holy souls 
lived in anticipation of the Cross: 

“My soul hath relied on His word, 

My soul hath hoped in the 
Lord: 

From the morning watch even 
unto night, let Israel hope in 
the Lord; 

Because with the Lord there is 
mercy, and with Him plentiful 
Redemption, 

And He will redeem Israel from 
all his iniquities.” 

Thus this faith was like the appli- 
cation of some Promissory Note, 
divinely signed and sealed, by which 
the fallen sons of Adam might be 
freed from the bonds of their own 
forging. 

We know the Price He paid for us. 
How He was not content to pay the 
minimum —for the least act ol 
obedience or love on the part of that 
Human Nature which was joined to 
the Word of God would have sufficed 
to atone for our rebellion. He would 
atone for us with a generosity, 4 
magnificence worthy of God, He 
wished to demonstrate His love for 
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His Father and for us. It was His 
purpose to impress upon us the 
significance of what we had done, 
that we might never again sell our 
souls into slavery. His Cross was to be 
the fulfillment and the symbol of | 
that profound submission due the 
Creator which Adam refused to offer 
Him. He would be obedient . . . even 
unto death... 

In the worship of that obedience, 
He, who had become our Brother, 
one of ourselves, paid our debt for 
us. He ascended the Hill of Calvary 
and underwent the tortures of Cruci- 
fixion. We had sought our own will; 
Jesus adhered to that of His Father. 
We had looked for earthly pleasure 
and comfort; He became poor for us, 
even to the point of the utter desti- 
tution of Calvary. We allow ourselves 
to become absorbed in the things of 
the present world; He, by disregard- 
ing all but the Divine Glory, has 
shown us the value we must place on 
these things—the value, too, we must 
place upon our souls. 

He had already indicated what the 
soul is worth: 

“What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world,” He had said, 
“and suffer the loss of his soul? Or 
what exchange shall a man give for 
his soul?” 

Now He showed by His great 
action how he values our souls. 
For them He had come down from 
Heaven, seeking them one by one, as 
in His own example of the Shepherd 
who goes far afield to seek the sheep 
which has lost its way—the Good 
Shepherd who loves His sheep 
enough to die for, them: 

“I am the Good Shepherd; and I 
lay down my life for my sheep.” 

By His blessed sufferings and death 
He has paid forever the debt we 
owed to God. He has taken it upon 
Himself; it is for us to avail ourselves 
of the acquittal He offers us, by join- 
ing ourselves to Him and to His 
Cross by a firm faith, by confident 
hope, by fervent gratitude and love. 
This is what our Baptism and our 
name of “Christian” implies. When 
we “were dead in (our) sins,” given 
over to the slavery of spiritual death, 
God “quickened (us) together with 
Him, forgiving (us) all (our) of- 
fenses . . .” blotting out the hand- 
writing of the decree against us. 

The atonement of Christ is not a 
vague and general thing. “Christ died 
for all men,” but not for man in 
general; not for some abstract con- 


ception of humanity, but for all men, 
and for each man singly. Just as in 
the natural order He gives life to the 
least equally with the greatest, just 
as He causes His very sunlight to 
penetrate with its warmth and 
radiance so as to give vitality to each 
single blade and leaf; so in this great 
shining forth of Divine grace from 
the Cross, He excludes no single soul. 

“Oh Christian,” wrote the Great 
St. Leo, “realize the greatness of your 
dignity!” This is the great source of 
the Christian value for the human 
person, the very basis of those rights 
the least of men can claim against 
every power on earth: the Fact that 
Christ has died for each of us! When 
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this has been forgotten, as by the 
pagans of today, even physical slavery 
returns, with every form of contempt 
for the dignity of the human person. 
When we sin we reject Christ’s ran- 
som, and put ourselves upon the 
block of spiritual slavery. 

The Cross, the price our Saviour 
paid for us, gives us an abiding stand- 
ard by which to judge our own value, 
and that of the world, and that of 
Heaven. The Cross reminds us that 
we are no longer our own, but His, 
because He has bought and paid for 
us. He has purchased us with a great 
price; not with gold or silver, not 
with the blood of sheep and goats, 
but with His own Precious Blood. 


NAZARETH 


Out of the garden in the gathering gloom, 
Thinking of her, goes Joseph tenderly; 

She will be praying in the shadowed room 

Over old parchment and a prophecy. 

Heedless of deepening dusk, she will read on— 
He will light and take her the lamp beside the door. 
Across the threshold he is scarcely gone 

Before he stops—as any man would—, for 

There at the latticed window sweetly sleeping, 

So beautiful that any pulse would stir, 

The Maid still kneels: still, vigil would be keeping 
Unto the Little One asleep in her. 

And any man would put the light before her 

And stumble away, trying not to adore her. 





Before the couch of this Virgin 
Sing often unto us sweet chants with solemnity. 


(Office of the B.V.M.) 


By Sister Agnes, CHS 


The hills are round about her. She is gold 
With the Eternal Wheat that she has borne. 
As Root of Jesse she has learned to hold 
With joy alike the Flower and the Thorn. 
Against the Sun no cloud has overcast 

The full assembly of the saints shall see 

A diadem of morning unsurpassed 


About her head. . 


. and signed with Deity. 


This is the Queen of Virgins who on earth 

Was shepherdess to the meek Lamb of God; 
Was garden where the Vine was given birth; 
Was to the Grain of Wheat most fertile sod. 


To her we may chant simple songs of Wheat 
And Lambs and Vineyards. She will count them sweet. 
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Patrick Henry 


M, DEAR Patrick Henry: 

(he superscripture, from present 
standards, may seem an odd one— 
but in William Wirt’s famous biog- 
raphy there is quoted a letter, writ- 
ten in 1776, and addressed to you 
in exactly the same style. When it 
comes to matters of form, I’m sure 
your generation was a far better ar- 
biter than our own. You were always 
so courteous yourself that I should 
not like to offend in the slightest. 
The only time your politeness seems 
to have been at all strained was 
during your negotiations with the 
British. 

Confused of late over the question 
of just who is “an American,” it has 
seemed wisest to cut right back to 
first principles and review your own 
life. If anyone’s title to real Amer- 
icanism is valid, yours certainly is— 
for it was your voice which first 
called insistently to our country to 
become the independent nation 
which ripened into the United States 
of America. And what a voice it was! 
Magnetic with a siren power which 
could win over the most hostile ad- 
versaries, and set a surf of emotion 
surging wildly through the coldest 
audience, lifting it up and bearing 
it along in breathless enchantment— 
then to leave it, shaken and ecstatic. 
And yet not one entire copy of any 
of your speeches is in existence today! 

It is said that even the stenog- 
raphers failed to get complete tran- 





TO PATRICK HENRY. jl 


scriptions. So carried away were they 
by your magic, that they sat spell- 
bound with pencils inert. 

Before that voice was heard, we 
were just a little string of thirteen 
colonies, clinging perilously to the 
Atlantic coast—with England pester- 
ing us from the front and the In- 
dians taking pot shots at us from 
the rear. 

“At that time (1774) when the 
Congress at Philadelphia was busy 
with its stern work,” writes Tyler, 
another of your biographers, “the 
people of Virginia were grappling 
with the peril of an Indian war as- 
sailing them from beyond their west- 
ern mountains.” 

It was, I’ve been told, a most un- 
comfortable situation. No wonder 
that, as a nation, we developed a 
nervous temperament. 

As one of the most fearless and 
certainly the least cautious of those 
early patriots who officiated at the 
birth of America, you of all people 
should know what constitutes a real 
American. You won’t blame me for 
becoming confused when I tell you 
that now practically everyone in this 
country except the deaf and dumb 
is lustily shouting his own personal 
definition of an American—and when 
I come to think of it, even some of 
the dumb. 

Your picture is before me as I 
write, and it is interesting to note 
in that contemporary portrait by 
Gimber, the blend of the strong fea- 
tures, traces of the heritage of your 
father’s Scottish sires and your moth- 
er’s Welsh ancestors. Looking at 
those deep-set eyes, that formidable 
brow, and that strong chin, I don’t 
see how anyone ever had the courage 
to argue with you. Then, there are 
those spectacles! For the longest time 
they puzzled me, shown in this por- 
trait shoved recklessly upward and 
resting precariously upon the top of 
your wig. It seemed such an odd 
place to wear spectacles. Then I 
stumbled upon that passage in Wirt, 
your first and most famous biog- 
rapher, which describes you when, 
as a brilliant lawyer, you were argu- 
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ing one of your famous cases before 
a Federal Court: 

“If the answer which he was about 
to give was a short one,” writes Wirt, 
“he would give it without removing 
his spectacles from his nose. But if 
he was ever seen to give his spectacles 
a cant to the top of his wig, it wasa 
declaration of war and his adversaries 
must stand clear.” 


There has been, as you know,. 


much argument over your boyhood- 
whether you were a good student, 
patiently learning Latin and Greek 
from your well-educated father, Colo- 
nel John Henry (presiding judge of 
the County Court), and your uncle, 
the Reverend Patrick Henry, (a 
scholar in the classics and rector of 
St. Paul’s parish in Hanover) —or 
whether you more often than not 
betook yourself and your fishing rod 
to an idle stream in the idle whisper- 
ing woods, where you passed whole 
days when you should have had your 
nose in a book, There is a great deal 
of testimony that this last was true; 
but I don’t think your father and 
your uncle minded very much. There 
were plenty of children left at home 
to instruct, for you were one of nine, 
and it may have been something of 
a relief to see you scampering off to 


listen to instructions from the winds — 


and the open sky. After all, you had 
the rather inferior position of being 
the second son, born in 1736, and I 
presume most of the tutors’ efforts 
were concentrated upon William, 
your elder brother. 

Yet many have looked askance 
upon those careless boyhood days. 
I'm sure Jefferson had them in mind 
when he solemnly declared that you 
were “a man of very little knowledge 
of any sort”—yet even he had to ad- 
mit: “I have often been astonished 
at Patrick Henry’s command of 
proper language.” And we do know 
that at fifteen you were reading 
Vergil and Livy, and there is even 
a rumor to the effect that you could 
converse fluently in colloquial Latin. 
While I don’t like to be caught dis- 
agreeing with Jefferson (especially 
during a Democratic administration) 
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| must say I think he missed the 
point entirely. It was only that you 
had learned early about the still 
laces of forest and mountain which 
God has touched with silence and 
beauty, and how they best enable 
man to discover the still places of 
his own soul—those places where his 
philosophy of life takes shape and 
matures. 

If you remember those Christmas 
holidays in Hanover, which befell 
after you had failed in the first busi- 
ness in which your father had set 
you up—that of shopkeeper—you may 
be amused to learn that Jefferson, 
a guest in Hanover at that time, 
wrote many years later: 

“Mr. Henry had a little before 
broken up his store, or rather it had 
broken him up, but his misfortunes 
were not to be traced either in his 
countenance or conduct. . . . During 
the festivity of the season I met him 
in society every day, and we became 
well acquainted. His passion was 
music, dancing, and pleasantry. He 
excelled in the last, and it attached 
everyone to him.” 

Undoubtedly one of the contribut- 
ing factors to your later brilliance 
a an orator was your knowledge of 
the human heart. Perhaps you were 
too readily sympathetic to make a 
good shopkeeper (although you kept 
a careful store-book which conscien- 
tiously reports that among other 
articles, you sold “sticks-hair’’—a per- 
fectly delightful word for plain, or- 
dinary hairpins) ! In any case, there 
were two dismal failures at the trade. 

There was also the failure as a 
farmer, until finally in despair and 
at what then seemed the advanced 
age of twenty-four, you took up the 
study of law. It astounded everyone 
that you absorbed the lawbooks so 
rapidly that in a very few months 
you were ready to be examined for 
admission to the bar. Much to the 
disgust of the bookworms, you passed 
brilliantly. This must have delighted 
your wife, Sarah Shelton Henry, 
whom with’ characteristic reckless- 
hess you had married when you were 
barely eighteen and with neither em- 


ployment nor money, settling down 
on that small farm, gift of your 
father and father-in-law. Children 
had begun to arrive with frequency— 
eventually, six by your first wife; 
nine by your second—fifteen in all! 

By the time the storm clouds of 
the Revolution were gathering, you 
were known at least to the people 
of your own county as a lawyer with 
two marked characteristics: great 
ability in debate and the common 
touch, par excellence. 

Democracy was of your essence. 
From start to last, you were “the 
people’s man.” 

As such, you were first elected in 
1765 to the Virginia House of 
Burgesses, sitting in the capitol at 


brooded upon its unfairness, its in- 
terference with the Constitutional 
rights of the Colonists, can only be 
surmised by the torrent of eloquence 
which when finally loosed, poured 
forth like a Niagara, sweeping all 
before it with its force. 

Your conservative fellow members, 
although they well knew the general 
indignation among the Colonists, 
knew also that protest after passage 
of the Act might border perilously 
close to treason—and so they were 
quite willing to allow the sessions to 
draw to a close without bringing up 
the thorny topic. It was when you 
saw them side-stepping, and realized 
that the House might well adjourn 
before anyone had the courage to 





Williamsburg, where, completely un- 
known to its legislative circles and 
ultra-smart society, you were to test 
your skill with the best contempo- 
rary brains—heretofore practically 
the sole possession of the “landed 
aristocracy” of the Colony. 

The obnoxious Stamp Act, pro- 
posed the year before and at that 
time vigorously protested by the Vir- 
ginia House, had nevertheless just 
become a law. How you must have 
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. y i 2 , Ewing Galloway photo 
Patrick Henry delivering his famous speech against the Stamp 


Act in the Virginia House of Burgesses. Etching by Chappel 


speak, that you, the new, unheralded, 
and somewhat ungainly member at 
last took the floor. One can imagine 
the surprise of the older Burgesses 
at your audacity, their contempt for 
the new. rustic member—until they 
were suddenly electrified by those 
five famous resolutions you intro- 
duced, scrawled out upon the blank 
leaf of an old law book. In brief, 
the resolutions said that only “taxa- 
tion of the people by themselves, or 
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by persons chosen by: themselves to 
represent them,” was in accord with 
those English constitutional rights 
with which the British Colonists by 
charter had been legally endowed. 
And therefore “the General Assem- 
bly of this colony has the sole right 
and power to lay taxes ... upon the 
inhabitants of this Colony... .” 

[t was a bombshell. Although it 
was actually what everybody thought 
and believed, none but you had the 
courage to proclaim it. The wigs of 
the Randolphs, the Pendletons, and 
the Lees must have stood on end. 
But it was when the conservatives 
and the pussyfooters started after 
you that you rose to your grandest 
heights. I can still see the immortal 
words in my school book: “ ‘Caesar 
had his Brutus, Charles the First, his 
Cromwell, and George the Third .. .’ 

“*Treason, treason!’ echoed from 
all quarters of the House.” And then, 
when you had commanded the tu- 
mult by the fire in your eye—* “George 
the Third may profit by their ex- 
ample. If this be treason, make the 
most of it!’” 

We all know that the powerful de- 
fiance in your words, manner, and 
voice ignited a spark which kindled 
around that historic room, rapidly 
spreading far beyond its confines, up 
and down the length of the Colonies. 
The people at last had a champion. 
They had an idol, who wasn’t afraid 
of king, nor royal minister, nor red- 
coated soldier, nor landed aristocracy 
clinging to its royal grants. Patrick 
Henry, of Virginia’s House of Bur- 
gesses, would lead them. 

And yet how long after that it was 
before the final and conclusive break 
with England finally came on July 4, 
1776! Eleven years of patient and 
continuous protest against abuses to 
the Home Government. With the ex- 
ception of a few true liberals in Eng- 
land, the protests fell upon deaf ears. 
You alone, among the other colonial 
leaders, Washington, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Adams, seemed to be sure that 
they would be of no avail. 

Every time the poor House of 
Burgesses met and seemed to be get- 
ting anywhere with the rights of the 
people, the royal governor would 
step in and dissolve it! But un- 
daunted, you kept on meeting in 
secret conclave. And then in 1774, 
Boston threw its famous tea party. 
One reads between the lines that it 
was your own fervent spirit down 
in Virginia which caused the Vir- 


ginia House to proclaim its total 
sympathy and support of the Massa- 
chusetts protest against that unjust 
tax on tea. 

One year later, at the convention 
of the Virginia delegates in Rich- 
mond, when the timid were still 
holding back, hoping for compro- 
mise, you finally lit the torch with 
its unquenchable flame. 

“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, 
as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery? Forbid it, Al- 
mighty God! I know not what course 
others may take, but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death!” 

But the eleven years which elapsed 
between your “Treason” speech and 
the Declaration of Independence, 
were as nothing compared to the 
long years preceding that speech, 
when the Colonies had suffered and 
protested, protested and _ suffered 
against a tyrannical British Govern- 
ment. It took a great deal more than 
thirty years to make the separation 
from the British Empire complete. 
Hard years, they were, in which 
American democracy struggled to be 
born. Isn’t it odd, Patrick Henry, 
that after all that time of blood, 
tears, and sacrifice, and all it cost 
our forefathers, there are people to- 
day in this country who are advocat- 
ing Union Now with Great Britain? 
And by now, they mean now. They 
actually would like to return right 
away to the old status which you 
and our ancestors found so distinctly 
uncomfortable. It must be because 
they've forgotten all about the birth 
of America—but then, after all, they 
had so little to do with it. 


NION Now would be one thing 
if it actually meant union with 
England (whom everybody in his 
right mind, of course, wants to see 
victorious in the present hideous 
European war). But from present 


indications, union now with the 
democracy of England would seem 
also to mean union with the democ- 
racy of Soviet Russia. That is, I pre- 
sume we are expected to call all the 
Allies “democracies,” since this war 
started out to be a war to preserve 
the democracies. 

The next time a Union Now ad- 
vocate expounds to me about democ- 
racy, do you mind very much if I 
refer him directly to you? For if ever 
a man was, you were certainly the 
fiber of democracy. You despised and 
protested the slavery of the colored 
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race in the South (this one hundred 
years before the Civil War!) ; you 
fought for equality of the Indian; 
you tolerated no form of racial jp. 
tolerance; you were the first to fight 
to protect the rights of British ref. 
ugees in this country after the Reyo. 
lution. The very Constitution itself 
wasn’t democratic enough for you 
until you had waged a hard fight to 
have it incorporate the first Amend- 
ments and the Bill of Rights. 

You had said “Give me liberty 
or give me death’—and over and 
over again you proved your willing. 
ness to meet death in the cause of 
liberty—urging the organization of 
the first Virginia militia, and de. 
manding from the royal governor, 
Lord Dunmore, the return of the 
Colonists’ gunpowder secreted by 
him when he saw trouble coming in 
1775- Finally, when the Revolution 
broke, you assumed command as 
colonel of that first Virginia regi- 
ment. Overwhelmingly elected three 
times Governor of Virginia, you re 
fused a fourth term. 

At length an old man, you settled 
down on your estate in the County 
of Charlotte, there to sit under the 
famous walnut tree, to talk gently 
and humorously of politics and hu 
manity with the hundreds of friends 
who came to visit you there. The 
walnut tree whispered above you, 
reminding you of those far-off boy- 
hood days when, ignoring your 
books, you lay on your back in the 
forest, gazing up into leafy infini- 
tudes. Was it not from the lips of 
the forest itself that you had learned 
your first lessons in that idealistic 
concept of democracy which became 
bone and sinew of the true America? 
A democracy which reverenced its 
God, which predicated all upon the 
existence of God, and which, even 
today after much buffeting, is like 
no other democracy in the world. 

Ever since the Revolution, it has 
stood upon its own feet, and you, I'm 
sure, believe that it is perfectly capa 
ble of doing so today. You would be 
the last to say that it can do so by 
ignoring the immediate necessity for 
full armament and preparedness. But 
if you were here today I tremble to 
think what the statement that Amer 
ica must merge its identity with Eng- 
land (or any other country) would 
do to your spectacles. In their ascet- 
sion they would not pause at the top 
of your wig. They would ascend 
straight up into the stratosphere. 
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BEGGAHS 
FUR CHRIST 


By MOST REV. 
CUTHBERT O’GARA, C.P. 


Catholic Mission, 

Yiianling, Hunan, China. 
September 29, 1941. 

Dear Patrons of THE SIGN, 

Just as I began to write you this 
Christmas message on a serene Sep- 
tember morning, the peace of the 
mission compound was abruptly 
shattered by the church bell jangling 
out an air alarm. The first clang 
has scarcely vibrated when ‘all life 
comes to a stop with a sudden jolt. 
The entire mission vents a common 
groan. The cook leaves the eggs half- 
beaten, the house-boy drops his 
broom and dust-pan, the catechist 
breaks off a conversation, the sem- 
inarians snatch up their Latin books; 
in the hospital, nurses hastily set 
aside their swabs and bandages and 
the sick arise from their beds with 
a new-found strength, as all dash 
pell-mell for the mission-gate and 
run helter-skelter for the open spaces. 

The bell is still ringing the “alert” 
as a mighty hubbub rises from the 
streets outside. The whole populace— 
men, women and children, each tot- 
ing a cumbrous bundle consisting of 
all manner of household furnishings 
—scurries along the congested, nar- 
row streets with as much speed as lit- 
tle feet, paralyzing fear, and sheer 
exhaustion will permit. Now the bell 
sounds the short, sharp strokes of the 
“urgent” and the quickened, strident 
peals urge on the fleeing crowds like 
the twangs of a cracking whip. 

There is bedlam on the river as 
five hundred sampans snarl amid- 
stream and a thousand frenzied boat- 
men yell and stamp their feet on the 
resonant boards for the right of way. 
This is the present function of our 
church bells in war-torn China. Their 
ringing is no longer a call to prayer 
and worship but a grim signal of ap- 
proaching danger and of destruction 
lurking in the skies. 

A stillness falls upon the city—a 
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We live in a state of perpetual alarm of air raids 


stillness so absolute it can be felt. 
Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes drag by. 
Then borne on the breeze comes a 
distant thrum, ominous, blood-chill- 
ing, terrifying. With the first, faint 
rumble hearts almost cease to beat. 
The babe in arms has come to know 
the sinister significance of airplane 
motors. The thrum strengthens to a 
lumbering drone. The drone swells 
to an ear-splitting din as the silver 
Heinkels come glistening into full 
view. Three, six, nine, twelve, fifteen! 

On the raiders come, in rigid, 
majestic, fascinating formation, their 
wings spread wide like the enormous 
birds of prey that hover above cer- 
tain graveyards of the East. Delib- 
erately, menacingly, tantalizingly, 
they thunder overhead, encircling the 
city once, twice, three times as the 
panic-stricken townfolk with bated 
breath await the sickening swish of 
unleashed bombs. The city and sur- 
rounding roads are reconnoitered for 
moving troops; the river is scanned 
for munition junks. Three times, 
also, the bombers swoop low above 
the mission, the high church towers 
making prominent landmarks. Every 
pane of glass rattles and joins with 
the roaring motors in an infernal 
cacophony. 

Once more the planes sweep out 
in a broad arc and are followed by 
countless, straining eyes as they dwin- 
dle into mere specks and become lost 
in the blinding blue. The squadron 
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is in flight elsewhere. Our turn is 
not today. A mighty sigh—the easing 
of ten thousand hearts—mounts heav- 
enward and a hushed silence, throb- 
bing and hopeful, again enfolds the 
battered city. 

For more than four years the 
Vicariate of Yiianling has carried on 
under conditions such as these. Yet, 
despite the hardships and perils of 
the time, we have made progress. 
The widespread suffering of the peo- 
ple has given us missionaries a 
unique opportunity for works of char- 
ity. During the year just closed the 
Vicariate dispensaries have treated 
the surprising number of 473,984 
cases. Our mission hospital has ad- 
mitted 1591 patients, the average 
length of treatment being two weeks, 
making a total of 19,189 hospital 
days. Until the first of September the 
Catholic Church refugee camps shel- 
tered more than 2000 refugees a day. 
This direct alleviation of distress has 
done more toward the evangeliza- 
tion of our people than any single 
measure taken by us since entering 
this mission field. As a result we are 
witnessing a Pentecostal movement 
toward the Church. 

Last year we baptized 1036 adult 
converts; each one of whom, on an 
average, devoted five months to the 
study of the catechism in one of the 
several Vicariate catechumenates. 
Confessions heard numbered 75,378. 
The Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist 








was received 135,515 times. Spirit- 
ually we have prospered during these 
months of screaming sirens 
and bursting bombs. If we have sown 
in tears and mounting disasters, we 
are being granted to reap a harvest 
in abundant joy. 

For this advance we have paid a 
price. Within the year two Sisters 
of Charity, who successively had 
charge of our medical work at the 
central mission, died: Sister Electa 
succumbing to typhus contracted 
while nursing soldiers during an 
epidemic last spring; Sister Cather- 
ine Gabriel dying suddenly of heat 
prostration and heart failure on a 
stifling night in midsummer during 
an air alarm. 

In a heavy bombing of Yiianling 
last May direct hits by incendiary 
bombs scored on the Sisters’ convent 
ool; within half an hour the 
of years had been reduced to a 
heap of smoking rubble. God’s ways 
are not our ways. These material 
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sacrifices are as the grain of wheat 
which falleth into the ground and, 
dying, bringeth forth much fruit. 
Many letters lying on my desk 
recently received from the mission- 


aries tell the glowing prospects for 
the coming year. Two hundred and 
sixty pagans of one village have 
broug it 
to be burnt as an evidence 
sincerity of their resolve to 
Catholics. Sixty wounded 
soldiers in another town have ob- 
tained three months’ leave of absence 
during convalescence to prepare for 
Baptism. In still another district the 
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capacity of the catechumenate has 
been taxed with 95 applicants for 
the autumn term. 

Letter after letter tells the same 
encouraging story of scores of fer- 
vent, yea importunate, catechumens 
who are clamoring for admittance. 
Were it possible for us to take fullest 
advantage of this eagerness on all 
sides to embrace the Faith, not less 
than two thousand earnest seekers 
after truth could be broyght under 
instruction during the next twelve 
months. The fields of Western Hunan 
are fast ripening for the harvest. 

But, though this rich harvest is 
within our reach, we cannot reap it. 
Not to be able to do so is the severest 
setback that nearly five years of war 
have brought us. The vast majority 
of the inhabitants of our territory 
are poor, and either eke out a scant 
living from their own land or are 
dependent upon meager wages from 
day to day. The failure of a single 
crop throws thousands into destitu- 
tion. One day’s work earns that day’s 
food. It is from this class that the 
greatest number of our converts come. 
It is clear that if we take them from 
their homes for the length of- time 
requisite to instruct them thoroughly 
in the doctrine and practices of the 
Church, we must feed them. This we 
have always hitherto done. The low 
cost of rice has formerly permitted 
us to support our catechumens dur- 
ing the period of their instruction— 
usually about five months. 

But the prolonged war, with the 
consequent rationing of a large per- 
centage of the rice supply to the 
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Doctrine House doors are closed to them 


army, has caused a steady rise in the 
price of this commodity until now 
it is 24 times what it cost only three 
years ago. At that time rice for a 
family of five for two days amounted 
to fifty cents in Chinese currency; 
today in the same currency it costs 
the unprecedented sum of twelve 
dollars. To defray the expenses of the 
catechumenates during the coming 
year for the same number of con- 
verts as we had last year would total 
approximately $259,000.00 (local 
dollars) or $15,000.00 in United 
States currency—more simply, fifteen 
dollars gold per person. 

Such a sum is beyond our present 
means and so the painful necessity 
has been mine of temporarily closing 
our catechumenates. This is a hard 
blow to bear—harder by far than the 
bombing of our institutions. Until 
generous benefactors can lend as- 
sistance, our catechumenate work 
must of necessity remain at a stand- 
still. 

The late Pontiff, Pius XI, beloved 
Pope of the Missions, once wrote to 
the bishops in foreign fields this 
exhortation: “Be not ashamed, there- 
fore, Venerable Brothers, to make 
yourselves beggars for Christ and for 
the salvation of souls.” Encouraged 
by this command I am asking you, 
dear Patrons of Tue Sicn, frankly 
and boldly, to help me open our 
catechumenates again. If some por- 
tion of this year’s harvest of souls is 
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Losses through bombing are heavy 


to be garnered, we must begin the 
work of instruction not later than 
the middle of February, just after 
the Chinese New Year. 

The catechumenates are not tran- 
sient activities that appeal to our 
charity and humanity. They are the 
very heart of our missionary pro- 
gram. In closing them we are shut- 
ting off the spiritual lifeblood which 
flows throughout our Vicariate. We 
feel we are closing the doors of the 
Church in the face of eager, expec- 
tant pagans who are about to step 
across its threshold. 

Those of us who have labored in 
the foreign missions for years know, 
even though we cannot communi- 
cate its poignancy by description, just 
what it is to come up against spir- 
itual hunger. Even the haunting cries 
of the famine victim grow dim before 
the unspoken but clamorous call of 
the human soul for its God. 

So to the anguish of those who are 
halted at the gates of Christ’s King- 
dom on earth, must be added that of 
the missionary who cannot let them 
in. These guests must have on the 
wedding garment. They must enter 
instructed and prepared, or they may 
not enter into the visible body of 
the Church. 

I am holding out some hope to 
priests, catechists, and prospective 
Christians. I cannot promise any- 
thing definite. But I have assured 
them that I would make this appeal 
to our friends in the United States— 


and that its urgency would surely 
move some to give generously or 
many to give a little. 

The total of $15,000 asked for 
the coming year is a large sum. But 
if those who read this message will 
give at least a part of the $15.00 
needed for the support of one cate- 
chumen, we could gather a sizeable 
enough amount to enable us to oper- 
ate on a small scale. If we cannot 
reap the whole large harvest that 
ripens before our eyes, we may bring 
in at least a few sheaves. 

This in itself will encourage the 
missionaries who have borne up so 
bravely under the prolonged strain 
of danger and privation. They will 
then have a token of your continued 
interest in their labors. 

Believe me, this cry for help, for 
immediate aid, is not made without 
the consciousness of the many other 
demands that are being made on 
your charity. But I cannot be silent 
in this critical hour. Unless I had put 
our tragic need before you, you 
would never have known how help- 
less we stand in the presence of such 
spiritual promise. I could not be for- 
given were I to make no attempt to 
re-open the doctrine schools. 

Here is your opportunity to share 
directly in the ministry that is ours. 
Here you have power to swing open 
the doors we have been forced to 
close. Here you may say to some 
eager catechumen, “Enter, and learn 
the truths of our Faith.” If ever there 
was a spiritual work of mercy which 
should touch the Catholic heart, it 
is this. 

May we then count on your as- 
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sistance? May we look forward to a 
not distant day when we can again 
engage in this most necessary and 
most fruitful of all our missionary 
works? 

As I bring this letter to a close the 
day is already far spent. Once more 
the church bell is sounding; not 
indeed intoning the hallowed Angelus 
but clanging the “all clear” which 
summons the people from their 
anxious, dreary hours in the nearby 
hills. The day-long silence is broken 
as the throngs hurry along the streets, 
weary, hungry, courageous, and al- 
ways gay. Smoke curls from the city’s 
housetops, a sign that the evening 
rice is steaming on the fire and that 
life goes on as before. 

This Christmas message is scarcely 
in the tone and spirit which I should 
myself have freely chosen, but it is 
the one bespoken by our circum- 
stances; it is the one which lies near- 
est my heart. Poverty, suffering, sor- 
row, have their place in the Christ- 
mas story. And the problem of our 
catechumens is not alien to the Crib. 
The ministry of the angels on the 
first Christmas morning was to bring 
the simple of heart to the feet of 
Christ. 

My prayerful wish for you, dear 
friends of Tue Sicn and your close 
of kin, at this holy season is that you 
be favored on Christmas Day and 
throughout the New Year with some 
small measure, as a bountiful gift of 
the Saviour, of that peace and joy 
these good people of Yiianling expe- 
rience when a day's danger has passed 
and a sense of security again takes 
possession of their hearts! 


Japanese invaders advance on Chinese troops 
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Yiianling Wayside bus stop, 
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Cool, refreshing spring— 
scorching hot summer! Five 
thousand miles overland— 
seven thousand miles over- 


seas! Eighty-six days of travel: 
twenty-two by de luxe steam- 
ship, four by de luxe train, 
two hours by de luxe plane; 
the rest in gasoline, alcohol, 
and charcoal-propelled buses 
(shades of America’s coast-to- 
coast Greyhounds!), in a Ford 
V8 truck with a nondescript 
body of ancient vintage, and 
in the Celestial Kingdom’s 
Packards—the famed rickshas. 
te ~ * * 

San Francisco lay radiant under a 
bright noonday sun and beautiful 
azure sky as the President Taft 
steamed out of California’s 
picturesque harbor. On board were 
two American missionary Sisters, 
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China-bound—one, Sister M. Finan, 
a veteran of sixteen years’ nursing 
experience in the Orient; the other, 


a beginner. A third religious, Sister 
Theresa Joseph Lung of the Sisters 
of Saint Joseph, was returning (after 
seven and a half years spent at Baden, 
Pennsylvania) to her home country, 
the Sisters of her commu- 
nity at Chihkiang. 

For twenty-two days the heavens 


to assist 


smiled down, but never more be- 
nignly than at Honolulu. Who could 
adequately describe the beauty of 
that Paradise of the Pacific? It seemed 
to reach out welcoming arms to the 


passengers on shipboard. A ravishing 
spectacle indeed! Favored were we to 
view it on so glorious a day. 

Ten hours later, as we quietly 
glided out past Pearl Harbor, great 
galaxies of stars above, and jet black 
darkness ahead, we carried away un- 
forgettable pictures of smiling native 
girls gently importuning visitors to 
purchase their colorful, fragrant leis; 


vivid impressions of a ride up the 
Pali, and of the breath-taking view 
from its towering summit; pleasant 
memories of the Academy of the 


Sacred Heart with its sweet French 
Mother Superior, and of our visit to 
the Sisters of Saint Joseph of Caron- 
dolet, gracious and hospitable as al- 
ways. Never to be forgotten, too, was 
the deep-stirring emotion felt earlier 
in the day on glimpsing Molokai, 
hallowed island of the saintly Father 
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By 
SISTER JANE MARIE 


Damien and his outcast lepers. 

Shanghai, our next port of call! 
Again Old Sol’s countenance beamed 
warmly down upon us, as, crossing 
the sandbar that stretches, barrier- 
like, athwart the entrance to the 
great Yangtsze—guarding it as did 
Cerberus of old the entrance to 
Hades—we moved up the muddy 
river. We turned into its little tribu- 
tary of numerous serpentine wind- 
ings, the Whangpoo, and moored 
beside the city’s world-famous Bund. 

Father Arthur Benson, C.P. sent 
news of Sister Sebastian’s illness in 
distant Hunan. A half hour later, 
at Father Arthur’s headquarters in 
the French Concession of the city, 
Bishop O’Gara’s telegram arrived. 
It announced the Japanese bombing, 
and complete destruction of our 
Convent at Yiianling. Homecoming 
prospects suddenly dimmed. A little 
world had collapsed. But faith and 
courage were not dead. Reverses and 
disasters had been the portion of the 
Sisters from the start, nearly seven- 
teen years ago. They had been met 
then. They would be met now .with 
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renewed confidence in an 
all-ruling Providence. 
At the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph’ Bell, longtime 
friends of American mission. 
ers, we were extended gen. 
erous hospitality. That night 
we spent with Sister Mary 
Jane and her Sisters, gener. 
ally known as the Lorettine 
Sisters, of Kentucky. They 
were the earliest friends of 
the first band of the Sisters 
of Charity on their coming 
to China in 1924. The next 
day under a steady down- 
pour of rain we drove in and 
out of the French concession, 
up and down Nanking Road, 
back and forth through the 
city, shopping and ‘paying brief 
visits to former mission acquaint- 
ances of Sister Finan. 

Special objects of my pity were the 
poor ricksha coolies. Barefooted, 
scantily, raggedly dressed, and worn, 
they seemed ever to. be running 
hither and thither through the net- 
work of the city’s crowded streets. 
I found myself inwardly rebelling 
that society should allow human be- 
ings: to be so reduced.- Later, how- 
ever, I was given a different view- 
point. Were one to forego the services 
of the ricksha coolie, one would 
necessarily reduce him to a still more 
pitiable condition by depriving him 
of his only means of livelihood. 

Shanghai was extremely depress- 
ing. On all sides I either heard of or 
saw startling examples of human 
misery, beggary, disease, and crime. 
I sensed an atmosphere of hate, 
suspicion, distrust, of smoldering 
conflict. An impending disaster 
seemed about to befall the city. But 
this may be a superficial,- pessimistic 
judgment. Still it was with no feeling 
of regret that I returned to the 
President Taft. I was glad to escape 
from the sordidness of once great 
Shanghai, of that Shanghai which 
but a short generation ago had been 
the ville de lumiere of the Far East, 
but which has now become the Mecca 
of the world’s homeless. The next 
morning I stood on deck, watching 
the Bund, the Cathay Hotel, the 
whole city’s skyline recede from view 
through a thick mist. 

How different was to be our im- 


pression of Hong Kong! On Monday. 


morning we sighted its massive 
shoulders of rock, heaving high 
above the horizon. Atop, threatening 
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fortifications frowned down 
a mock welcome. At the 
pase of the great Peak, and 
crowded close to the water’s 
edge, lay the city of Vic- 
toria. Officially it is so 
called, but popularly it is 
known as Hong Kong. 
Across the harbor—said by 
many mariners to be the 
most beautiful in the world 
-on a flat peninsula of the 
mainland stretched Kow- 
loon. There we docked. 

Awaiting us were Father 
Thomas J. Malone of 
Maryknoll and two Mary- 
knoll Sisters. We had al- 
ready made the acquaint- 
ance of three other Mary- 
knoll Fathers, and of Father Ronald 
Norris, C.P., who had boarded the 
President Taft at Shanghai. Father 
Ronald had been delegated to be 
our escort to Yiianling—a task which 
I have since come to realize was to 
involve the labors of a Hercules, the 
trials of an Odysseus, and the strug- 
gles of a Christopher Columbus. We 
spent two weeks at the beautiful new 
Maryknoll Convent School at Kow- 
loon, spoiled by the innumerable 
acts of kindness of Sister Mary Paul 
and the other Sisters. Here we re- 
ceived our first mail from home. 
Letters from Yiianling acquainted us 
with details about the Convent 
bombing, and of the urgent needs— 
extending from the smallest article 
to the largest piece of house furnish- 
ings—of the homeless Sisters. 

On May 26 Sister Finan and I 
stepped into a plane, and at midnight 
alighted at a town of indefinite size 
but quite definitely belonging to the 
age of the Pharaohs or of Moses. The 
following day Father Ronald and 
Sister Theresa Joseph arrived by 
freight plane with all our baggage. 
From now on there would be no 
more steamships, paved roads, side- 
walks,- private cars, public service 
buses, plumbing, or steam heat; no 
more English language, modern 
dress, traffic lights, or dairy prod- 
ucts; no more rugs, polished floors, 
postal cards; almost no more radios, 
telephones, electric lights. We had 
entered another world. 

Wednesday morning found us 
ready for the road once more. This 
time we were traveling ninety miles 
in a claptrap sort of conveyance, 
euphemistically called a bus. Not a 
mile of that six-hour ride but shook 
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us so vo pieces that at the end of it I 
thought we would have to pick up 
our various bones, muscles, and or- 
gans and fit them together again. 
Thoughts and emotions suffered a 
similar shake-up. The Sisters had 
been sent to the country with their 
orphans. Their empty convent was 
placed at our disposal. Sharing it 
were three Columban Sisters who, 
like ourselves, were en route to mis- 
sions elsewhere. The good Bishop 
sent us beds, that is, two boards 
apiece resting on two low supports, 
and mosquito netting. Two little 
Chinese Sisters supplied sheets, and 
cooked our meals. 

Friday evening on a moment's 
notice we hastily tossed things into 
bags, and ourselves into rickshas and 
tore—three miles an hour—to the 
railroad station. An overnight train 
ride was to take us another three 
hundred miles on our thousand- 
mile trek into the interior. Our Pull- 
man accommodations quite amazed 
us. Though fresh paint and cleaning 
were devoutly to be wished for, and 
mosquitoes were numerous, the train 
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sped swiftly to Henyang. 
Here we were destined to 
pass more than three long 
weeks. Once again we ap- 
‘peared at the episcopal 
residence, seeking—in the 
name of Christ—food and 
shelter. Italian Franciscan 
priests and Sisters be- 
friended us. At their hos- 
pital we remained the first 
week. 

It was there that I first 
experienced a Japanese 
bombing. Thursday morn- 
ing at eight the usual 
warning was given that 
the town be evacuated. 
Our hospital was located 
outside the city walls, so 

we were not obliged to leave. Fifteen 
minutes after a second and more 
urgent alarm, nine planes appeared 
heading for our city. Alone on the 
top floor, I stood at the window, too 
fascinated to sense any danger. Sev- 
eral times they circled round, drop- 
ping three or four bombs. Then 
away they flew. And an ominous, 
death-like hush settled on everything 
and everybody. Here and there a lone 
native stole stealthily along, always 
well under cover. The next day and 
again the following week the Japa- 
nese made similar visitations, restrict- 
ing their efforts to an oil supply 
which, twice struck, burned through- 
out each day. 

Hospital space being needed, at 
the end of a week we moved our 
quarters to the Sisters’ orphanage in 
the country. To the children we were 
objects of special curiosity—Sister 
Theresa Joseph because she was a 
Chinese Sister returning from Amer- 
ica, Sister Finan because, though not 
Chinese, she could speak their lan- 
guage, and I because I could neither 
speak nor understand it. 

It was a source of great amusement 
to them frequently to call across the 
court to me: “Hsiu tao, hao puh 
hao?” (‘Sister, how are you?”) and 
to hear me answer: “Hao. Ni hao 
puh hao?” (“Well. How are you?”) 
Then would follow a volley of ques- 
tions to which, helpless, I could but 
respond: “Puh hsiao teh.” This last, 
“I don’t know,” they themselves had 
taught me. 

During our seventeen-day sojourn 
at the orphanage, time hung heavily 
on our hands, for our small stock 
of reading matter soon gave out, let- 
ter-writing palled, and our one-room 
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bedroom and dining room grew more 
confining. Three times word came 
to pack. On the feast of Corpus 


Christi, before five o’clock in the 
morning, we received such a message. 
Lamenting having to miss the Sol- 
emn High Mass, we set out on our 
two-mile tramp across the rice fields 
to join Father Ronald, only to learn 


that no bus was leaving that day. 

Finally, on June 23, we 
found ourselves 
into a bus al- 
ready piled high with tons 
of freight and baggage, and 
at the end of eight hours 
alighting at Paochiang. But 
what a spectacle we were! 
Such clouds of yellow dust 
had poured in on us, coat- 
ing our faces, hands, and 
that we were un- 
recognizable. Of the four of 


actually 


crowding 


clothes, 


us only Sister Theresa Jo- 
seph had escaped. Being 
small, she had been 
squeezed into the front seat 
with the driver, captain, 
and assistant. The charm- 
ing Superior of the Hungarian Sis- 


ters of Charity must have thought 
that she was taking in some of Saint 


Vincent’s ‘waifs when she received 
three such begrimed creatures. 
During our ten pleasant days with 
the Sisters we were initiated into the 
peculiar flavor of Hungarian cook- 
ing, the occult mysteries of the Hun- 
garian language, and the sweet-sad 
minor strains of Hungarian. music. 


Our leave-taking came at dawn-on 
July 2. A truck was conveying us 
another lap of our long journey. 
Outside with the driver sat Sister 
Finan and I. Inside, through a small 
opening behind the chauffeur’s seat, 
climbed Father Ronald and Sister 
Theresa Joseph, their quarters, high 
up among piles of baggage, their lives 
in constant imminent danger from 
a precariously situated metal trunk. 
At every stopping place the villagers, 
to every last man, woman, and child 
—to every last infant indeed, turned 
out to stare in wide-eyed wonder at 
these strange, inconceivable beings 
come from only Buddha knew where. 
Great demands were frequently made 
om one’s saving sense of humor. Too 
often I fear I must have packed my 
own small stock of it away somewhere 
in a remote recess of my bag. It might 
well be listed as Essential Number 
One for those contemplating travel 
in the Flowery Kingdom. 


At Nanchiang, we felt close to the 
end of our trail, for we were within 
the Passionist Vicariate. The heat 
had become intense, and we were 
growing restless. I had secretly hoped 
that we might be at Yiianling for the 
Fourth of July. That morning the 
natives obligingly furnished the cus- 
tomary fireworks by burying two of 
their dead—one at six, the other at 
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seven o'clock. At that early hour— 
though in interior China six is not 
early—the sharp staccato crack! crack! 
crack! rose—familiar to American as 
to Chinese ears. For a single brief 
moment the past three months re- 
solved themselves into a dream, and 
I was at home in New Jersey. But 
only for a moment. The funeral 
cortége was unmistakably Oriental. 


_.The illusion broken, the firecrackers 


sounded no longer American, but 
foreign. 

At the end of that third intermi- 
nably long, hot, weary day, our droop- 
ing spirits took fire when word came 


_that the next morning a bus would 


leave for Yiianling, and that Father 
Paul Ubinger, C.P., would be wait- 
ing at Yusiwan to take Sister Theresa 
Joseph to Chihkiang. To prevent dis- 
appointment from being too keen 
should plans fall out, I deliberately 
checked any feeling of elation. We 
had had false alarms before. We left 
Nanchiang almost at the appointed 
hour, and within two hours we were 
being greeted by Father Paul. We 
had now regretfully to bid farewell 
to our delightful companion of the 
past three months, Sister Theresa 
Joseph. During the early part of the 
trip Sister had been torn between a 
strong affection she had come to have 
for America and a love for her home- 
land. But as the distance between 
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our various stop-overs and Chihkiang 
lessened, her joy took more and more 
visible form. 

The remaining three of us had 
now to cover but two hundred and 
twenty-five li. The driver seemed to 
know that we were eager to reach 
Yiianling, for in five hours he drew 
up at that city’s bus stop. Our wake 
of thick dust was proof that we had 
quite literally “torn up” 
the roads. Aching bones 
and tired muscles: didn’t 
matter now. Father 
Ronald, as usual more 
thoughtful of us than of 
himself, requested Sister 
Finan and me to go ahead 


baggage. It was necessary 
to take a boat to cross to 
the Yiianling side of the 
Yuan River. 

Hardly had we stepped 
ashore when Sister Cath- 
erine Gabriel, her coun- 
tenance beaming, came 
rushing down to meet us. 
She appeared aglow with 
happiness, the happiness of a little 
child welcoming back its mother 
after a long absence. In a few mo- 
ments we were at the entrance of the 
Mission compound. There priests 
and Sisters came from all sides—from 
rectory and catechumenate, now the 
temporary convent, extending glad 
welcomes. It was a joyful homecom- 
ing. To reach our destination and to 
be with our own, that had been our 
one desire. At long last it was being 
realized. 

Gratitude welled up in our hearts 
as we gazed upon the scene of our 
future labors. We thanked God for 
His protection during our long jour- 
ney, and we begged Him to use us 
for His honor and glory in this prom- 
ising mission. 

Little did we dream that in our 
happy midst hovered the angel of 
death—that scarcely forty-eight hours 
hence he would summon the young- 
est of our little band of twelve, Sister 
Catherine Gabriel. In a letter written 
since coming to China Sister had 
asked for prayers, not that she might 
work miracles, nor that she might be 
thought heroic, but that she might 
become a saint. Those who lived 
with her and worked with her be- 
lieve that her ambition was fully 
realized, that “being made perfect in 
a short space, she fulfilled a long 
time.” Requiescat in pace. 


while he looked after the 
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The Modern Christmas Spirit 

ABOUT THE middle of October I went into our local 
book shop which, like many small shops, handles greet- 
ing cards and seasonal papers and ribbons. I was amazed 
to see a long counter full of Christmas wrappings, gay 
ards with the usual bells and holly, and other trappings 
of Christmas. In utter surprise I said to the saleswoman, 
“But it isn’t even November yet.” 

She nodded. “I know, but there is so much com- 
petition nowadays that we must get ours out early. We 
are showing our gifts now too.” 

I felt unhappy as I looked at the bright papers and 
dips saying, “Don’t open until Christmas.” “Oh, I wish 
we would have a sabbatical year for giving presents,” 
I said impulsively. 

She looked at me with surprise that was almost hor- 
ror. “But think of the stores! What would all of us 
do in that case?” she asked. 

Is that what the great Feast of the Child has come 
to in our day—keeping business as usual—or rather 
rushing business on mufflers and rings and candy and 
flowers? Is it only an exchange, so to speak, among 
equals? Of course, that is pleasant. It gives a glow to 
the giver and the receiver, and it has a value of its 
own in both friendship and love. But, after all, is there 
not something of degeneration about celebrating Christ- 
mas when it becomes mostly a matter of purchasable 
things? 

I know there is a mighty precedent for gift giving. 
There was the gold and the frankincense and the myrrh. 
But that was given as worship, really, not as exchange. 
You remember what the kings said after their long and 
dificult journey: “We have come to worship Him.” 
The gifts were the incidental homage to a king, not 
gifts for sentiment or remembrance. 

Is this what Christmas has become to many in this 
semi-pagan world of today—a warm glow because some- 
one has remembered us or because we have remembered 
somebody, a Mass where we are proud of an extra large 
amount in the envelope without the additional offering 
of our hearts, when they should be the real gift? 


Brother Andrés Gift 


IN MONTREAL recently I saw the great crypt and 
the mighty basilica of St. Joseph’s Shrine. The man 
who dreamed it into fact was a small, unimportant 


person—the porter at a boys’ school. He saved tiny sums 
until he had several hundred dollars and he built a 
little box of a chapel on the hill opposite the school. 
Before long, miracles were credited to him, and the 
chapel grew as the piles of cast-off crutches grew. Today, 
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in a shallow recess in the wall of the crypt, Brother 
André’s body lies, and a great church towers over him. 

It was paid for with money, of course, but with money 
given for worship. The whole is a gift to God—a gift 
built of love for Love. And that is the sort of spirit 
that should animate our Christmas giving. Otherwise 
why call it Christmas giving at all? Why not a day for 
National Gift Giving? Then the stores could be happy, 
and so could the people who want to give each other 
gifts, and then the Feast would not be all tangled up 
as it is now in minds pagan and perhaps Christian too. 
And then if we got that out of our minds and out of 
our purses, we could take Christmas Day to bring gifts 
to the Child whose birthday it is. Don’t we give gifts to 
our small ones on their birthdays? 


Presents for the Christ Child 


AND WHAT CAN WE give Him—all of us—except 
the great, intangible gift of worshipping love? Perhaps 
we are so prone to think of Him as a baby at this season 
that we forget He is also God. Years ago Sheila Kaye- 
Smith wrote a short Nativity play set in a modern Eng- 
lish countryside, as Loren Ford sets her lovely pictures 
in modern dress to show the timelessness of faith. Out 
in the stable a baby’s birth is imminent, the child of 
wanderers who have come so far and can go no farther. 
Among the group in the tavern is an: Angel, chatting 
with the crowd. Suddenly a baby’s cry comes from the 
stable and the people move out of the door to see the 
newborn. But the Angel, at the sound of that weak 
cry, loses his debonair manner, seems stricken, and 
stands with drooping pinions. “The Word—spoke,” he 
says, and hides his face in his cloak. 

So, like the crowd, we pour out to see the spectacle 
of the Baby. Perhaps we would better for awhile follow 
the angel’s course and worship the Word, so that in 
our love of the homely, the familiar, we may not forget 
the majesty, the selflessness, the true reason for the 
Child’s coming. 

For Christ’s poor and His suffering and His lost—for 
them we must buy gifts, of course—but, after all, we are 
really bringing them to Him when we do that. But 
even before we do such holy charity, let us see to it 
that Christ gets gifts for Himself on His day, gifts that 
are in the reach of all—packages of love and humility 
and loving kindness. 

Let us this year of all years bring a gift for the Birth- 
day Child. Perhaps if the nations—and that means the 
individuals who compose the nations—did this for just 
one Christmas, wars would come to be merely the 
diminishing echo of hate lost in a rising song of love. 


* THE Old Parish we have ney, 
had any doubt about it. Our old pastg 
was all but a saint, or at least the ney 
thing to it. He was blessed in our ey, 
anyway, as long as God let him ga 
with us; and he has been more thay 
venerated since he left us for Home, 

Yet he had his human faults, 9 
doubt, even though it might be blag 
heresy to say that some of the holy 
saints themselves might be hard peopk 
to live and get along with. Not tha 
Father was of that type. He was not. A 
kindlier, decenter, humbler, holier man 
never followed Our Lord on the Way 
of the Cross. 

And if he had his failings they 
wouldn’t be any that Satan could take 
a hold of, you may be sure of that. No, 
they were - well-intentioned enough » 
that, annoy you as they might, still you 
knew they were of God. 

He was always the great one, for 
example, to encourage the household 
arts among the women of the Old 
Parish. It was through him that ow 
Altar and Rosary Societies got so fa 
mous in the altar cloths and lace ante 
pendiums and albs and surplices they 
turned out that when our bishop had 
his jubilee he wore a rochet done in 
Carrickmacross lace by our own Mn. 
Patrick Crowley. She sent it to him in 
the name of the old pastor, and the 
Bishop was proud to wear it. 

And the art of .cooking was another 
thing that the old pastor encouraged 
with all his might and main. Ours was 
the first parochial school in the diocese 
to have cooking classes; and he insisted 
that the Altar and Rosary and_ the 


“What!” shrieked Bessie, all 
her motherly instincts hurt 
the core, “what! and you let 
her go out into the night and 
the cold—and with jellies!” 
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Children of Mary organize them for 
their members when he had hardly 
been in the parish long enough to say 
Mass. 

It was odd in a way, for as we got 
to know him through the long years, 
he was the type of man who had no 
earthly use or understanding of 
creature comforts at all. “If I didn’t 
make up the bed for him he’d sleep 
on the springs,” Bessie Cleary used 
to say despairingly. 

Bessie was his housekeeper, and— 
to hear her tell it—he used to run 
her ragged. Bessie prided herself on 
being a prime cook; and the old 
pastor was what you might call a 
very meager eater. He used to break 
her heart that way, coming into the 
dining room when she had some- 
thing special prepared and bringing 
along an old theology book so that 
if he took a spoonful of something 
itself you knew his mind was not on 
what he was eating. 

As far as he was concerned, Bessie 
was wont to complain to her friends, 
Mrs. Patrick Crowley and Aggie 
Kelly, at that time our organist, Lent 
started in Advent and went all the 
way until Trinity Sunday; and then 
started all over again. 

“If you let the man have his way,” 
she would throw up her hands, “he 
would commemorate Easter and 
Christmas by a fast as black as the 
ace of spades, and they holy feasts!” 

Yet all the long while Bessie was 
his housekeeper—and I suppose she 
drove the good man to distraction 
too—he was forever impressing upon 
her that the curates should have the 
best that Johnnie Riordan, the 
grocer, or Mike Casey, the butcher, 
had to offer; and that her ice box 
must never be empty. Bessie would 
not have minded that last so much 
~save that he always added, with as 
much sternness as he could com- 
mand, “for I won’t have God’s poor 
turned away from my door. Give 
them always of what we have, and 
see that we have it to give.” 


AN OLD Parrs 


Now that was a heartscald to 
Bessie, for despite that he was a priest 
and high educated, she felt that she 
knew a thing or two about people 
who came to the rectory door looking 
for an easy handout; but—try as she 
would—she could never pass on her 
knowledge to him. He simply would 
not listen to her, no matter how she 
raved about tramps and tinkers who 
had easily got on the right side of 
him, but who wouldn't have fooled 
her for a minute. 

Of a morning if Bessie were up- 
stairs doing up the rooms and the 
kitchen door bell rang, the first timid 
jingle would make her drop every- 
thing and practically break her neck 
flying down the stairs lest the old 
pastor get to the door ahead of her. 

“T owe that much to the curates,” 
she’d say grimly, “for if I didn’t 
interfere they'd eat their lunch out 
of a can. You wouldn’t mind,” she’d 
fume, “but as sure as shooting it’s 
the good-for-nothing ones that time 
their approach until I’m safely up- 
stairs. Just as soon as my back is 
turned, bending over a bed changing 
the sheets, don’t they know enough 
to land at the back door. And if I 
didn’t land down on them right on 
top of the bell, I'd be just too late 
to see the full of my ice box parad- 
ing off in my market basket, and 
Himself very sheepish because I 
knew well he had given them in addi- 
tion what was left in his pocket. I 
declare to goodness,” Bessie would 
say, “I don’t know how I ever put 
up with it.” 

That was the way she used to 
carry on week in and week out to 
Mrs. Patrick Crowley, but little satis- 
faction she ever got. For that doughty 
woman, although she might feel free 
to criticize the old pastor herself—to 
her credit she never did—would al- 
low no one else, not even Bessie 
Cleary, to make free with his name. 

But Mrs. Crowley passed Bessie 
off always with a gentle reminder 
about love of neighbor and what you 
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ask in My Name, and never let her 
own temper rise. 

Only once did Mrs. Patrick put 
Bessie in her place, and then it was 
not quite satisfactory, although the 
whole Old Parish felt and knew that 
Mrs. Crowley was in the right of it. 
That was the time that Bessie got 
so exasperated with the old pastor 
over what remained of a leg of lamb 
that she had the audacity to so far 
forget herself as to fly up in his face. 
And all the dear good man would 
say even then was, “Elizabeth, must 
you always be a Martha? Is there no 
Mary in you?” 

She landed over at Mrs. Crowley's 
in “high strikes” after that, claiming 
that it just proved that the old pastor 
was getting feeble-minded, calling 
her out of her name. Mrs. Patrick 
Crowley bore with her patiently 
enough—considering Mrs. Crowley— 
trying vainly to point out the Gospel. 
But she lost patience with Bessie at 
last, and said in exasperation, “If 
you were born Protestant and Puri- 
tan, they'd make an awful mistake 
if they ever named you “Charity. 

It made a long breach, as you may 
well imagine, between Bessie and 
Mrs. Patrick Crowley, but it is to 
Mrs. Patrick’s credit that never once 
did she bring it up against Bessie 
in talking to Father; and she made 
her chum, Reverend Mother at the 
convent, hold her own peace, too. 
Even though Mother Theresa was 
very wrathful, as nuns can be in the 
cause of God. 

That was how the situation stood 
for a long while. Bessie knew she was 
right; and Mrs. Patrick Crowley—and 
she was not alone—gave all her faith 
to the old pastor. Yet Bessie and 
Mrs. Crowley even came around to 
the point of drinking tea together 
again. And Mrs. Patrick insidiously 
—but in a nice pious way—so put the 
fear of God into Bessie Cleary’s heart 
that she made her—as much as any- 
one outside God and Our Lady can 
—a changed woman. 
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Mrs. Crowley, as it happened, 
worked her Christian Catholic wiles, 
if you could call them that, for it was 
only the truth she dinned into Bes- 
sie’s ears, all the way up until Advent. 
By Advent she had Bessie convinced 
that according to the Holy Gospel 
“the greatest of these ts charity.” Mrs. 
Crowley, as she said to Reverend 
Mother at the convent prayerfully, 
at last had got the old pastor and 
Bessie thinking the same way. For it 
bothered them both to have two 
daily communicants at odds. Bessie 
was always the most pious of Catho- 
lics; and the old pastor . . . well, 





She landed over at Miss Crowley’s in high strikes 


time alone will make him the saint 
we know him. 

Anyway, come Christmas Eve 
Bessie came back from Confession 


with even more of that strange rare 
feeling of lightness of soul and uni- 
versal love than the most of us have. 
And Confession on Christmas Eve, 


you must admit, brings you close to 
God. After the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, you can’t miss the sight of the 
shining Christmas star. 

As she tracked across the lawn 
from the church to the rectory with 
her heart and mind on the birth of 
the Little God, she didn’t even 
notice the bending figures, with a 


basket, going the other way past 
Holy Name Hall, in the snow. 

She was surprised, as she went into 
the kitchen, after stamping the snow 
off her overshoes and plucking them 
off in the back entry, to find the old 
pastor standing there. 


It was a surprise to see him in 


her kitchen, for he was always one 
to keep to his own part of the house 
and never bothered her, as sie was 
wont to say to the curates if they 
came out looking for a glass of milk 
or a piece of pie at ungodly hours. 
But still and all on Christmas Eve, 
she thought little enough of it. If he 
wanted to give her an envelope be- 
fore the Christmas collection came 
in, it would make little difference. 
He was always that good-hearted you 
could count on him; which was more 
than some girls could say who 
worked for Monsignors, and the like. 

So, “Would you like a cup of tea 


® me oun 


before twelve o'clock, Father, and 
I’ve tuna in the icebox to make you 
a sandwich, or maybe an egg?” is all 
she said, lightly, as she went about 
her business. 

But before she hardly had her hat 
off, “Elizabeth,” said the old pastor, 
“Elizabeth, I know you don’t like 
me bothering about here and upset- 
ting your plans. Two people just 
came here. They were vagabonds, of 
the kind you have always warned me 
against. They said they were, or I’d 
not believe it. Lovely, decent people 
they seemed to me. They told me 
they were just looking for a place to 
stay the night, and it wasn’t food 
they wanted. I filled a basket for 
them . . . but Elizabeth, I was very 
careful not to touch anything you 
might have prepared for the boys’ 
Christmas dinner. It . . . it was most- 
ly jelly I have them and what milk 
we had.” 

“Well, for Heaven’s sakes!” Bessie 
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began without thinking, and then 
“What on earth did you give then 
jelly for?” 

“It was ready cooked, that’s all” 
said the old pastor meekly. “I don 
think,” he said, “it was food 
wanted as much as lodging, but I was 
afraid you would be cross if I invited 
them to spend the night here, and 
I can’t have crossness on Christmas 
Eve or Day. You see, Elizabeth, you 
ME was 

“I see well enough,” said Bessie, 
“and if it wasn’t that I’m just back 
from Confession and the sight of the 
Holy Star, I declare to goodnes, 
Father, I'd feel inclined to give you 
a piece of my mind. Not that I don't 
know enough to not speak out of 
turn, but if my mind wasn’t filled 
with the Holy Babe having His born 
ing this night... .” 

“Elizabeth,” said the old pastor in 
an awesome whisper, “I don’t know 
. .. Ithink . . . the woman seemed 
to be-with child.” 

“What!” shrieked Bessie, all her 
frustrated motherly instincts hurt to 
the core, “What! And you let her go 
out into the night and the cold—and 
with jellies!” A wave of the feeling 
of the Holy Eve came over her. 
“Father,” she said, and her voice 
was full of awe, “it wouldn’t be... 
God wouldn’t let the like of you be 
the one to turn Our Lady from our 
door. My mother always told me 
that sometimes she and Joseph try 
again for a resting place on Christ- 
mas Eve.” 


“Bessie,” said the old pastor very 


sharply. “They were vagabonds. I 
could see it. God wouldn’t test me 
so. I am unworthy . . . but not 50 
unworthy, God help me.” 

Bessie Cleary felt an odd feeling, 
a sensation of motherliness, come 
over her. “Lad,” she said, and she 
knew it was not herself speaking, but 
her own mother and someone be- 
yond. For she had always kept her 
place and the old pastor was more 
than twice her age. Yet, benumbedly, 
she heard herself saying, “Dear boy, 
peace to men of good will.” 

Well, as she said afterward to Mrs. 
Patrick Crowley, coming out with a 
thing like that, and then suddenly 
realizing it, it just shook her into 
consciousness. She got very crariky 
then; she supposed later to Mrs. 
Crowley and Reverend Mother it 
was the reaction. 

“Put your coat and hat on,” she 
said to Father, just as though she 
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were Sister Mary James talking to a 
small boy in Sixth Grade. Bessie 
never got over that. “And put your 
overshoes on! We're going looking 
for that woman!” 

“Yes, Elizabeth,” said the old pas- 
tor, meekly, and puttered away for 
his hat and coat, hoping against hope 
and trying to remember whether it 
was his overshoes or his rubbers he 
had given the man with the leaky 
shoes the day before when Miss 
Cleary was upstairs. He had felt so 
dever in reaching the man before he 
had rung the bell. 

Well, the two of them tramped the 
roads in the snow practically the 
whole night through; and a wetter 
and more bedraggled pair you never 
saw nor a more disconsolate. Bessie 
did not know which way to turn, 
when the air had cooled her down, to 
apologize to the old pastor for her 
unseemly conduct. And he, the all 
but saint, took all the blame for 
everything on his own shoulders. 

It was not until Bessie, seeing a 
glint of dawn in the sky, remem- 
bered that the old pastor was to cele- 
brate the Solemn High at five that 
she insisted they turn their way back 
to the rectory. She was all then for 
waking up the house. and saying 
Father was too tired to officiate and 
would one of the curates call up a 
priest from one of the religious 
houses in Millington. But Father 
wouldn’t hear of it. 

He made his way over to the 
church at once for an Act of Repara- 
tion, lest he had done wrong; and 
Bessie fussed about the kitchen and 
broke six dishes in a row. 

Christmas Day went and came and 
nothing signal happened. And Little 
Christmas came and Candlemas Day 
and Lent and Easter and then Ad- 
vent and Christmas again. And no 
matter what the old pastor thought, 
the rest of the parish felt that it was 
just a nine days’ tale with Bessie. We 
didn’t put much stock in any of it, 
save that we were very condemnatory 
of her dragging the old pastor out 
into practically a blizzard, giving 
him every chance to “catch his 
death,” all for a hysterical whim of 
her own. 

Mrs. Patrick Crowley alone had a 
certain faith in what Bessie had told 
of that night. I suppose that Bessie 
told it plainer and clearer to the 
mentor and arbiter of all our Old 


’ Parish affairs than she would ever tell 


it to us underlings. 













And so it was Mrs. Patrick Crow- 
ley, who, for all she has headed our 
Altar and Rosary for nigh onto fifty 
years, nearly precipitated a parish 
scandal when she suddenly insisted 
that Bessie Cleary, our priest’s house- 
keeper, adopt a strangeling from the 
orphans’ home. 

This was a full two years after that 
strange Christmas Eve, and the waif 
had barely been dumped without 


*note or apology on the orphanage 


doorstep. How Mrs. Crowley figured 
the child’s age—and not a name or a 
date on his clothes—no one ever 
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nuns, only spending every spare min- 
ute she could running over crowing 
over him. But as the old pastor said 
to our dear old Bishop, “I can stand 
her crazy over a baby better than 
over Bingo.” And I suppose he told 
the Bishop the story; for Sister Jus- 
tine said to Mrs. Crowley that the 
next time the Bishop visited the 
home he especially asked to see the 
boy, and he either gave him an extra 
blessing or at least spent some time 
praying over him. 

It is all a long time ago. The old 
pastor is this long time dead, and 


SONG OF SELF-CONTEMPT 
By Jessica P. owers 


Let me have days akin to this 
In their derisive emphasis 


(Yet of a promise made aware 


Lest I should wither with despair ) 


Let me one moment come to see 
The sham in my humility, 


The festering wound of my self-love 
That burns in self its livid groove, 


For were my own esteem but spent 
I should be wholly indigent, 


Forced, among talents, to confess 
Proficiency in nothingness. 


In a wide mirror may I see 
Myself as I have come to be, 


That, fleeing, I may care to greet 
And kiss the leper in the street. 


And see the drunkard and the fool 


As of a more exalted school 


Till I, with shame itself my prod, 
Outdistance self to hide in God. 


figured out. The Sisters were at a loss 
to put any number of months on 
him, so fine and lovely a baby was 
he. And as pretty as a picture. Sister 
Justine said he looked like nothing 
more nor less than the painting, 
“The Light of the World.” 

But Mrs. Crowley figured it out, 
and Bessie worked it out her own 
way as well, that he was a Christmas 
Eve child. Bessie adopted him at once 
with full papers, and she gave the old 
pastor as her reference. 

It caused a little talk, in a way; 
although Bessie left him with the 


Bessie Cleary no longer is the priest’s 
housekeeper. The new pastor wanted 
to keep her on, but she told him 
frankly the place would never be the 
same, and he took it very well. 

It was only recently that Mrs. 
Crowley told me this story. It came 
of her pride in the fact that she and 
the old lady I know as Miss Cleary 
are planning themselves a day of 
days next year. They are to be pres- 
ent at the profession of a Brother 
who is dear to them both. Brother 
Christopher, I understand he will 
call himself in religion. 











Vandamm Studio 
ze new musical, “Best Foot For- 
ward,” provides breezy and refreshing entertainment 


Abbot's 


George 


A BRIGHT glow of hopeful implication and con- 


siderable promise appeared on the horizon with the 
presentation of Sean Vincent’s, UP THE REBELS, by 
the famous Blackfriars Guild. More than 24 cities 
throughout the country have played host to these 
groups of sincere, hard-working playmakers, but New 
York has not had the pleasure of viewing their work 
before the current season. From the warm reception 
accorded their first play, it would seem that henceforth 


the Catholic voice will be heard on Broadway with 
increasing clarity and force. 

We have long needed a group of players and writers, 
impelled and guided by Catholic motives and philoso- 


phy, to counteract the dangerous and paralyzing virus 
of the loose-thinking and flagrantly immoral commercial 
theater. In addition to providing playgoers with the 
opportunity of satisfying their desire for superior drama, 
the Blackfriars supply an outlet for Catholic writers 
and actors to display their abilities in a professional 
atmosphere. Any play, no matter how well written or 
cleverly charted, that is based on Catholic dogma or 
morals has no greater chance of being produced in the 
commercial theater than Herr Goebbels has of being 


invited to tea at the White House. It just isn’t being 
done, and principally, as many producers will frankly 
because Catholics themselves are not vocal 

enough in their demands for better material. 
lhe Catholic theater-going bloc is a substantial one, 
but it is all too willing to accept substitutes instead of 
the genuine article. We know examples of Catholic 
groups selecting plays of the Panama Hattie-DuBarry 
Was a Lady caliber for their theater parties. Others, 
individuals and groups, follow blindly the recommen- 
dations of every newspaper or magazine list of “best 
plays” and “four-star” attractions. We bewail the fact 


admit, 


Liam Dunn, Michael Barrett, and Barbara Barton in a tense 
scene from the Blackfriars Guild production, “Up the Rebels” 
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that the world is racing toward an apparent destruction 
of moral values, yet we act in a manner inconsistent with 
any plan of Catholic Action and all too consistent with 
the desires of the forces of irreligion and atheism. 

The Blackfriars Guild fills the void so long apparent 
in the theater, and judged by the standard set in their 
first attempt, they fill it more than adequately. Sean 
Vincent's epic drama of the Irish Rebellion is written 
from the objective viewpoint, combining some excellent 
dramatic writing with incisive characterization. Dennis 
Gurney’s direction and the cum laude performances of 
Sarah Flynn, a former Abbey player and Liam Dunn, 
who has been seen often on Broadway, were the out- 
standing features of the production. However, Virginia 
McGlynn, Barbara Barton, William Hollenbeck, and 
Michael Barrett deserve encouragement for their spit- 
ited work and the single, serviceable setting by Edward 
Rutyna is additional proof that the New York Black- 
friars Guild has the nucleus of an outstanding organi- 
zation. 

The climax of this story is yet to be written. The 
opening chapters have been penned by these ambitious 
enthusiasts. Catholic audiences are the collaborators on 
whom the success or failure of this excellent plan really 
depends. 


The passing parade of hits, lukewarm successes, and 
outright failures continues to move past the reviewing 
stand in seemingly endless procession. It is a source of 
constant amazement and wonderment that producers 
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are able to unearth backers, or as Broadway calls them, 
“angels,” to supply the financial assistance without 
which no play, regardless of its merit, ever sees the glare 
ofa first night. Unless sponsoring a play is a deductible 
jncome tax item, it is inconceivable, for example, that 
anyone would venture to invest in the puerile scripts 
which were the basis of two of the season’s more highly 
touted specials, ANNE OF ENGLAND and VIVA 
O'BRIEN. The former was an obvious and irritating 
attempt to twist historical fact in favor of the Duke 
of Marlborough, who conducted the European cam- 
paign during Anne’s reign. A dull pageant of inter- 
minable length and a minimum of dramatic fire, it 
managed to survive five performances before heading 
for the sanctuary of Cain’s warehouse, the final resting 
place of all theatrical endeavor. 

More .than $95,000 was invested in the gaudy cos- 
tumes, the onstage swimming pool and the large cast 
used in the musical comedy, Viva O’Brien. The locale 
was South America, but even some of our committees 
now active in sponsoring better relations between the 
continents could not in conscience mark it down as an 
asset to the cause of inter-continental brotherly love. 
Foredoomed to failure by a transparent, motheaten 
plot, it was an unfortunate and unnecessary waste of 
money. When you consider the results achieved by 
groups such as the Blackfriars Guild, struggling under 
the handicap of limited funds, failures such as these 
are not only inexcusable, but appalling. 


The first of the season’s musical comedies has been 
appropriately titled, BEST FOOT FORWARD. While 
we would hesitate to say that it leaves no room for 
improvement, it nevertheless is such a decided advance 
over the usual run of smut-splashed revues and musicals 
to which we have become accustomed, that it is worth 
cheering about. 

Gay, attractive, and tuneful, it is peopled by a cast 
of youngsters who are making their professional debuts 
as singers, dancers, and funsters. A play about, and 
with, the young folk, it is unfortunately not designed 
for théir patronage, but does afford adults a breezy and 
refreshing session with only an occasional slip from 
grace. At the present writing, it is the one musical 
production, with the exception of the ice spectacle, 





Myrna Loy and William Powell, her detective husband, in 
their new Dashiell Hammett story, “Shadow of the Thin Man” 
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It Happens on Ice, which we can recommend as suit- 
able entertainment for adults. 

A prankish student at Winsocki Prep invites a famous 
movie star to the school prom, never dreaming she will 
accept. But she does, prompted by an alert press agent 
with an eye to publicity values. The result is chaos a la 
small fry, with more complications than would seem 
possible even in a musical comedy prep school. John 
Cecil Holm, who wrote Three Men on a Horse, is respon- 
sible for the minor plot, but the originality of the 
dances staged by Gene Kelly and the score by Hugh 
Martin and Ralph Blane compensate for his story 
defection. 

The young members of the cast are vivacious and 
seemingly very happy about the whole thing. Maureen 
Cannon, Nancy Walker, Victoria Schools, Gil Stratton, 
Jr., Tommy Dix, and Jack Jordan are all names to be 
considered in the future. Rosemary Lane, who has never 
appeared to great advantage in her screen roles, essays 
the part of the movie star with considerable charm and 
melodious appeal. 

Best Foot Forward is a comparative rather than the 
ultimate step in stage musicals, but it presages a meta- 
morphosis we have been anxiously and hopefully await- 
ing these many years. 


Such laudatory progress is often short-lived, especially 
on Broadway, where retrogression is, oftener than not, 
the order of the day. Shortly after playgoers were cheered 
by the standards of Best Foot Forward, George Jessel 
brought to the fore a censurable and repulsive revue, 
HIGH KICKERS, in which he shares what are some- 
times referred to as “honors” with the ribald Sophie 
Tucker. Even the critics of the metropolitan press 
seemed embarrassed and repelled by the obscenity of 
the lyrics and the unattractive improprieties of the plot. 
Not since the days when the clang of the patrol wagon 
signalled the end of many a play’s run have the olfactory 
nerves of an audience been so overworked. 


Maxwell Anderson, the most unpredictable of con- 
temporary playwrights, is only partly successful in his 
exposition of personal convictions about social morality 
in our present day unmoral world. CANDLE IN THE 
WIND is his play and Helen Hayes is the star who 





The irrepressible Jack Oakie, shown with Linda Darnell and 
George Murphy, is off to school again in “Rise and Shine” 
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lends herculean assistance to the task of infusing life 
into his mild and unexciting drama. 

It is not that Anderson’s convictions and his theme 
are at variance with the generally accepted standards. 
His repugnance to the Nazi form of domination strikes 
a responsive chord, but neither his dramatic angles nor 
his dialogue are of a sufficiently high standard to make 
audiences forget that it has all been said before, and 
in many cases, more eloquently. 

Miss Hayes breathes life into the part of an American 
actress in the Paris of post-invasion days, who devotes 
her time and efforts to securing the release of a French 
Naval Officer imprisoned by the Gestapo. The role is 
not a demanding one, providing little opportunity for 
her to display the perfection of performance which has 
brought her to the front rank of dramatic stars. 

Candle in the Wind is not Anderson at his best, but 
those who relish inspecting a workmanlike job, em- 
bellished with a clever group performance and a pol- 
ished production, will find it satisfactory entertainment. 
For the record, it should also be stated that the play 
is violently anti-Nazi and rather strongly interventionist 
in its implications. . 


One of the outstanding films of the year is the Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox picturization of the novel, HOW 
GREEN WAS MY VALLEY. Much of the satisfaction 
and pleasure in reading Richard Llewellyn’s story of 
the Welsh mining country sprang from the lyrical 
radiance and haunting beauty of his prose. Philip 
Dunne, who adapted the book for screen use, has re- 
tained most of the author’s dialogue and John Ford, 
Hollywood's ace director, has contributed his own brand 
of brilliant and vigorous realism. The result is a film 
of depth and charm and intelligence, a picture the en- 
tire industry may point to with justifiable pride. It is 
something for every adult to see and enjoy and re- 
member. 

The indomitable Morgans, who survive disaster and 
hardship to maintain, with characteristic stubbornness, 
their ancient Welsh home, are magnificently portrayed 
by a cast of superior players. So well do they submerge 
their individualism that the audience is hardly aware 
of the fact that they are members of the Screen Actors 
Guild and not workers in the collieries of Wales. Walter 
Pidgeon, Maureen O'Hara, Roddy MacDowall, Barry 
Fitzgerald, and Arthur Shields are excellent, but the 
most memorable performances are those of Sara Allgood 
and Donald Crisp. Miss Allgood, another former mem- 
ber of Dublin’s Abbey Players, deserves an Academy 
Award for her eloquent and moving portrayal. 

‘The canvas is more than just a collection of individual 
bits of genius, for clever editing and masterful direction 
combine the units into a pattern of unusual depth and 
vivid color. The musical score, the Welsh singers, and 
the startlingly real settings are all vitally important to 
the realistic effect achieved so successfully. 

This is not the first time that a fine novel has been 
transformed into an excellent motion picture, but it 
is one of those rare occasions when the screen has made 
improvements on a work of art. 


William Powell, Myrna Loy, and Dashiell Hammett’s 
famous “Thin Man” stories have become a semi-fixture 
on the screen. Their particular style of humorous rep- 
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artee, which is responsible for the series’ success never 
fails to amuse the adult audience. Much of the farcica] 
flavor of the previous releases has been retained in the 
latest production, SHADOW OF THE THIN MAN, 

The scenario enmeshes the Charles family (now hap. 
pily enriched by the presence of a Nick, Jr.) in an 
investigation of a group of racetrack maneuverers. The 
resultant murders, gunplay, and wholesale suspicion 
is not unexpected, but continuously exciting. The 
screen-play scriveners have provided the players with 
a steady stream of clever quips, which brighten the 
heavier portions of the unreeling. Powell and Miss 
Loy remain happy as larks, and every bit as flighty, 
despite their long association with underworld charac- 
ters and unfortunates with homicidal tendencies. Their 
recipe for debonair insouciance will be sought eagerly 
by all who are weighted down with such minor prob- 
lems as taxes and wars and increased living costs. How- 
ever, we're afraid that even the dauntless Charles family 
would lose much of its flippancy and verve if the mem- 
bers stepped off the screen into real life. 


An eleventh hour attempt to bolster the career and 
popularity of Greta Garbo by casting her as a co 
medienne in TWO-FACED WOMAN must be marked 
down as a failure. The film is unattractive and un- 
necessarily vulgar in its development, with Molnar’s 
continental comedy, The Guardsman, serving as the 
basis of the plot. Miss Garbo is an effective comedienne, 
but it is impossible to rebuild her popularity on the 
flimsy foundation of indecent, sly humor and slightly 
veiled ribaldry. 


YOU BELONG TO ME is the oft-told story of a 
doctor and his jealous wife. This version spins the yarn 
in reverse with Barbara Stanwyck in the role of the suc- 
cessful, busy physician and Henry Fonda as a suspicious 
husband. Adults will find in it a fair amount of laugh- 
appeal, but on the whole the story and the direction 
are slightly below par. The stars strive valiantly, but the 
net result lacks the sparkle and originality so necessary 
for slight themes of this nature. 


Jack Oakie, the inimitable, is back in college again. 
After having served an interminable apprenticeship in 
practically every screen university, he returns not only 
to the classroom but also to the gridiron in a rollicking, 
fast-moving musical, RISE AND SHINE. Assisted by 
George Murphy, Linda Darnell and Milton Berle, Oakie 
makes this adaptation of James Thurber’s, My Life and 
Hard Times, a pleasant antidote for newspaper head- 
lines and Congressional debates. 


Resuscitative efforts by Loretta Young, Dean Jagger, 
and Conrad Veidt are of major importance in carrying 
a slow-paced, heavy drama, called THE MEN IN HER 
LIFE. Screened principally for the feminine audience, 
it falls short of the satisfactory mark in relating the 
rise of a young ballet dancer to fame and eventual hap- 
piness. There are several dramatic highlights made 
doubly effective by the fine cast and the skillful, if rather 
spotty, direction. Strictly adult material, it will appeal 
principally to those who enjoy sentimental excursions 


into that Ozian land of romance created in the laboring . 


mental mills of the Hollywood studios. 
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Using Rosary Blessed For Another: 
Rosary Indulgences 


(1) A Rosary was blessed for another person by 
Pope Leo XIII in 1893. It has now been given to me. 
Can I gain the indulgences attached to it? I know 
that the law covering this matter has been changed 
since then, but I am doubtful if it would apply to 
this case. (2) Will you please publish all the in- 
dulgences that may be gained by reciting the Rosary, 
both in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament and 
at other times?—n. N. 


(1) The Pope attaches what are called Apostolic In- 
dulgences to beads, etc. In the time of Pope Leo XIII 
these indulgences could be gained only by the person 
to whom the indulgenced object was first given and 
were lost if the object was given or lent for the purpose 
of transferring the indulgences. The present rule (Canon 
924) is that indulgences attached to Rosaries, efc., are 
lost only when the objects are destroyed or sold. Ac- 
cording to the latest authentic list of indulgences, Preces 
et Pia Opera, (No. 626, note), Apostolic Indulgences 
cease at the death of the Pope granting them. Each 
new Pope usually publishes a list of such indulgences 
at the beginning of his reign. The indulgences attached 
to the Rosary by Pope Leo XIII appear to have ceased, 
but if they have not, or have been renewed, any of the 
faithful may gain them on the fulfillment of the con- 
ditions. In any case, the indulgences given below may 
be gained. ‘ 

(2) The following indulgences are listed in Preces et 
Pia Opera, Nos. 360-363, for the devout recitation of 
at least a third part of the Rosary (five decades) of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. In order to gain the plenary in- 
dulgences other conditions are required, as noted below: 
Partial: 

i. Individual recitation, five years each time; with 
others, either in public or private, ten years once a day. 
(Preces, 360 a.) 

ii. During the month of October, either publicly or 
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privately, seven years indulgence once a day. (363.) 
iii. For those who intend to make a novena of prayers 

—which could include the Rosary—in honor of Our 

Lady of the Rosary, five years once a day during the 

novena. (361.) 

Plenary: 

i. On the last Sunday of each month, if five decades 
have been recited at least three times each preceding 
week. Confession, Communion, and a visit to a church 
or public oratory. (360 b.) 

ii. Before the Blessed Sacrament, whether exposed or 
reserved in the tabernacle, toties quoties. Confession 
and Communion: (360 b.) 

iii. On one Saturday of their choice (or Sunday im- 
mediately following) for those who intend to recite five 
decades for fifteen Saturdays (or Sundays). Confession, 
Communion, visit, and prayer for Pope. (362.) 

iv. For the recitation of five decades on the feast of 
Our Lady of the Rosary, and on each day of the octave. 
Confession, Communion, and visit. (363.) 

v. For the recitation of five decades for ten days after 
the octave of the above feast. Confession, Communion, 
and visit. (363.) 

vi. After a novena of prayers in honor of Our Lady 
of the Rosary. Confession, Communion, visit, and 
prayer for Pope. (361.) 

Note: The decades may be separated, but the five dec- 
ades must be said within one day. The indulgences are for 
all the faithful. No special blessing on the Rosary is 
necessary. 


Byzantine Cross: Married Priests of Eastern 
Rites: “Superstition of Gentiles” 


(1) Will you please explain the meaning of the 
cross used by Greek Catholics on their churches? It 
has triple bars, the third a little lower than the other 
two and placed slantwise. (2) Is this cross also used 
by the Orthodox Churches? (3) Some of the priests 
of the Greek Rite are married before ordination to 
the priesthood and are allowed to live with their 
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wives afterward. Does this rule date back to ancient 
times, or only from the time of the Greek Schism? 
(4) What is meant by these words in the Act of Con- 
secration to the Sacred Heart: “Be Thou king also 
of all those who sit in the ancient superstition of 
the Gentiles.” Are Gentiles all Christians outside the 
Jewish faith?—HAMMOND, IND. 


(1) The Byzantine Cross has three bars, the top repre- 
senting the title of Our Lord’s Cross, the middle one 
the transverse beam, and the bottom one, which is 
placed slantwise, represents the foot rest. 

2) This cross is also used by the Orthodox Churches; 
hence it is not a certain sign distinguishing Catholic 
from Orthodox Churches of the Eastern Rites, though 
the latter use it more frequently than the former. 

(g) A married priesthood in the East goes back to 
the time of the Apostles. Marriage must take place be- 
fore the reception of the deaconship. Once ordained 
to the priesthood marriage is no longer permitted. The 
bishops are celibates and are taken mostly from the 
religious orders. Celibacy, however, is now obligatory 
for the Oriental candidates for the priesthood in the 
United States and Canada. 

(4) In the Bible, Gentiles mean non-Jewish peoples. 
Today the term would apply to people who are neither 
Jews nor Christians. In the revised Act of Solemn Con- 
secration to the Sacred Heart, the phrase above men- 
tioned does not occur. In its place are these words: 
“Be Thou king of all those who are still involved in 
the darkness of idolatry or Islamism, etc.” which clarifies 
the meaning of the original expression. 


Execution of the Cenci: “The Hind and 
the Panther”: Catholic Loan Library 
(1) The reading of “The Cenct” by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley in the Harvard Classics angered me because 
of his aspersions against Pope Clement VIII and the 
Church in the Preface. Where can I obtain the Cath- 
olic viewpoint of this matter. (2) Where can I obtain 
“The Hind and the Panther” by John Dryden? (3) 
Can you furnish me with the name and address of a 
Catholic rental library, which supplies such current 
books as “The Keys of the Kingdom?”—oxForpD, N. C. 


1) Pastor’s History of the Popes, Volume XXIV, has 
a good condensed account of this famous case. Accord- 
ing to him, the most reliable evidence shows that 
Lucretia, wife, and Beatrice and Giacomo, daughter 
and son, were guilty of complicity in the murder of 
her husband and their father, Francesco. Their death 
sentence under Pope Clement VIII was deserved by 
all three. Pastor says, “If the publicity of judicial trials 
which we have today had then existed, the populace 
would have stoned the members of this degenerate 
family even before their execution, instead of paying 
honor to the corpse of the parricide (Beatrice), when 
it was taken to S. Pietro in Montorio.” Parson’s Studies 
in Church History, Volume 3, Chapter XXX, devotes 
more space to the case than Pastor. He upholds the 
view that they were guilty. The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Volume V, a neutral source, says that Beatrice, 
over whom many tears have been shed, confessed her 
guilt in the parricide. Shelley’s dramatic poem, which 
has undoubted literary merit, perpetuates a legend. It 
offers no evidence beyond saying that he obtained his 
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information from a “manuscript”—which is no evidence 
whatever. Incidentally, The Harvard Classics contain 
much matter that is on the Index of Forbidden Books, 

(2) The selected poems of John Dryden are pub. 
lished in Everyman’s Library by E. P. Dutton & Co, 
goo Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

(3) The Catholic Unity League, 615 West 147 Street, 
New York, maintains a loan library of over 10,000 
volumes by Catholic authors exclusively. Arrangement 
for the loan of books may be made by mail. 


Brothers With Temporary Vows 
Are there any religious communities of Brothers, 
teachers or otherwise, who take only temporary vows? 
—CHICAGO, ILL. 


We do not know of any community of this kind. Your 
question may elicit something definite about the matter. 


Valid Mixed Marriage: Advantages of Scapu- 
lar Medal of Mt. Carmel and Miraculous 
Medal: Indulgenced Prayers 
(1) A Catholic girl married a non-Catholic before 
a Catholic priest and they were afterward divorced. 
If this man becomes a Catholic, can he be married 
to another Catholic girl before a Catholic priest? 
(2) What are the advantages derived by persons who 
wear the Scapular Medal of Mount Carmel and the 
Miraculous Medal? (3) Where may I obtain a book 
or booklet of indulgenced prayers?—PEABODY, MASS. 


(1) A civil divorce cannot dissolve the bond of any 


true marriage according to Catholic teaching; conse- | 


quently such a divorce does not make the man free to 
contract another marriage. If both parties were baptized 
and they consummated their marriage, death only will 
dissolve the bond. 

(2) There are many spiritual advantages attaching 
to the Scapular of Our Lady of Mount Carmel and 
the Scapular Medal of the same, as well as to the Mirac- 
ulous Medal. For details about them, we suggest that 
you write to the Carmelite Press, 6401 Dante Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., and to the Central Association of the 
Miraculous Medal, 100 E. Price Street, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(3) The Paulist Press, 401 West 59 Street, New York, 
N. Y., publishes a five-cent pamphlet listing indulgenced 
prayers. The complete list of authorized indulgences 
for general use has been published by the Holy See in 
a book entitled Preces et Pia Opera Ditatae Indulgentiis, 
but this book has not yet, to our knowledge, been trans- 
lated into English. 


Explanation of Baptism 
Where can one obtain an explanation of the cere- 
monies of Baptism, in particular the meaning of the 
prayers, why oil and salt are used, etc. A non-Catholic 
asks these questions and I would like to give her cor- 
rect information.—N. J. 


The pamphlet on Baptism by Rev. Francis J. Con- 
nell, C.SS.R., explains the nature of the Sacrament and 
its ceremonies in a clear, popular style. It is one of an 
excellent series on the Sacraments. It may be obtained 
from the Paulist Press, 401 West 59 Street, New York, 
N. Y., for five cents, net. The Liturgical Press, College- 
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ville, Minn., also publishes a pamphlet explaining Bap- 
tism, entitled The Gift of Life, by Rev. Richard Power. 
It is listed at ten cents, net. 


Bond of Marriage 


A is married to a non-Catholic but does not live 
with him. C ts also married to a man who became a 
Catholic, whom she married before a priest. C’s hus- 
band does not live up to his religion. Both A and C 
have children. Now A is living with C’s husband and 
wants to marry him, Is that possible? A holds against 
C that it is possible to marry the latter’s husband, 
and when she dies be given Christian burial.—n. Nn. 


This is just a plain case of adultery according to 
Christian standards. The marriage of baptized persons 
that has been consummated cannot be dissolved except 
by death. Each took the other until death do them part. 
The bond of marriage is not only the cause of marital 
union, but also the obstacle to entering another union 
while both parties live. Living in sin with another's 
valid married partner is not the way to obtain the 
grace of dying a happy death and of receiving Catholic 
burial. Catholics who are publicly known to be living 
in sin are to be denied Christian burial, unless ‘they 
repent of their sins before death. 


Dr. A. J. Cronin: Maurice Zundel 


(1) Is Dr. A. J. Cronin, author of “The Keys of the 
Kingdom,” a Catholic? If so, is he a, convert and 
when did he become one?—CLEVELAND, 0. (2) We wish 
to ask if Maurice Zundel, author of “The Splendor 
of the Liturgy,” is a Benedictine?—CHICAGO, ILL. 


The publishers of their works inform us that (1) Dr. 
Archibald Joseph Cronin is a Roman Catholic and was 
born in the Faith in Cardross, Scotland, in 1896; and 
(2) Maurice Zundel is a Swiss Benedictine. 


Pamphlet on Little Sisters of Poor 
A Protestant friend asked me if there is a pamphlet 
describing the life of the Little Sisters of the Poor.— 
NEWARK, NX. J. 


The International Catholic Truth Society, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., publishes a pamphlet about the Little Sisters of 
the Poor, by Rev. Augustine Studney, O. S. B., entitled 
Romance of Charity. It is listed in the catalogue of the 
Society at ten cents, net. 


Stalin in Seminary 


Was Joseph Stalin, the leader of Red Russia, edu- 
cated to be a priest and did he burn down the monas- 
tery where he was educated?—PiTTsBURGH, PA. 


Joseph Stalin, whose real name is Josef Vissarionovich 


_Djugashvili, secured an education through his being 


selected at a Russian Orthodox religious seminary. He 
was expelled for “unreliability.” (The Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Vol. 21.) It has been said that Stalin’s un- 
reliability was due to revolutionary activity. At. the age 
of seventeen he was an agitator among the workers of 
Georgia, his birthplace. We have no information about 
the charge that he burned the seminary. 
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Norman 
Would you please advise if it is permissible to 
christen a Catholic baby Norman?—aR.iNGTON, N. J. 


Norman does not seem to be the name of a saint, 
but we know of cases where it has been given to religious 
novices by their superiors, so on this precedent it may 
be given to a child in Baptism. 


Mixed Marriage in Church 


I have heard that in some places a mixed marriage 
could with proper dispensation by the bishop be held 
in the church proper and not in the rectory, but in 
other places this dispensation is not granted. Please 
explain.—n. N. 


The Canon Law in this matter is as follows: Mar- 
riages between a Catholic and a non-Catholic should 
be celebrated outside the church, but if the ordinary 
judges that this cannot be done without graver evils 
arising, it is left to his prudent judgment to dispense 
in this matter, with due regard to Canon 1102, No. 2. 
(Canon 1109, No. 3.) 

Canon 1102, No. 2, forbids the observance of all 
sacred rites in the celebration of mixed marriages, but 
if it is foreseen that grave evils will follow from this 
prohibition, the ordinary can allow some of the usual 
ecclesiastical ceremonies, with the exception of the 
celebration of Mass. It is evident, therefore, that it be- 
longs to the ordinary of the diocese to follow his prudent 
judgment in this matter. The custom in most dioceses 
in this country is to celebrate mixed marriages in the 
rectory. 


May Laymen Be Pope: Two 
Popes at One Time 
(1) May any lay person—Jew, Presbyterian, or Cath- 

olic—become pope of the Catholic Church? (2) Was 
there ever a layman appointed to be pope? (3) Were 
there two. popes at one time in the Church? If this 
was so, which pope would Catholics have to obey?— 
VENTNOR CITY, N. J. 


(1) Theoretically, every adult Catholic male is eligible 
for the papacy, but there is little likelihood that this 
radical quaiification will suffice in these days. A non- 
Catholic would hardly be qualified to be head of the 
Catholic Church. 

(2) Pope Fabian (A.D. 236) is said to have been a 
layman when he was elected pope. When a layman is 
elected he has jurisdiction from the moment that he 
accepts, but before he can exercise the power of Orders 
he must be consecrated bishop, for the pope is the 
bishop of Rome. 

(3) During the period called the Great Western 
Schism there was a controversy between two who 
claimed to be the legitimate pope, but there were not 
two popes ruling at the same time. Both had their own 
“obediences” which caused great confusion in the 
Church. The controversy was finally settled at the Coun- 
cil of Constance (1415 A.D.) when Martin V (1417-1431) 
was elected and acknowledged by all. It is generally 
agreed by Church historians that Urban VI (1378-1389) 
and his successors were the legitimate popes, and not 
Clement VII and his successors. 
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Feast of Visitation: Adopting Chinese 
Babies: Privileged ‘Altar 


1) Why does the Church celebrate the feast of the 
Visitation of our Blessed Mother to her cousin Saint 
Elizabeth on July 2 and the Nativity of Saint John 
the Baptist on June 24? Our Holy Mother. the 
Church has most feasts in chronological order. Is it 
because the Visitation could not be properly cele- 
brated during the Lenten season? (2) Is it possible 
through Tue Sicn to “buy” Chinese babies, that is 
allowing the donor of an offering to become sponsor 
and to give the baptismal name, as is the practice 
of other societies? (3) What are the advantages of hav- 
ing Masses offered at a privileged altar?—BosTON, MASS. 


(1) The Blessed Virgin visited her cousin Saint Eliza- 
beth toward the end of March or the beginning of April 
about three months before the birth of Saint John. She 
remained with Elizabeth until the birth of the Baptist. 
In earlier times the feast was celebrated in some places 
in April, marking the beginning of Mary’s sojourn with 
her cousin. The feast with a vigil and an octave was 
assigned by Pope Urban VI on April 6, 1389, to July 2, 
the day after the octave of Saint John’s Nativity, about 
the time when Mary returned to Nazareth. The strictly 
chronological order is not always observed in assigning 
feasts. 

(2) It is possible through Tue Sicn to assist the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China by the adoption of Chinese 
babies. Our orphanages in Hunan Province care for 
Chinese children who have lost their parents. Sometimes 
parents who are too poor to provide for their little ones 
leave them at the mission. The support of these children 
by Catholics in this country is a very practical way to 
help the missionaries, who would be glad to give a child 
the baptismal name suggested by the sponsor. An offer- 
ing of $5.00 will provide food for a child for a year. 

(3) A privileged altar is one to which is attached a 
special privilege by virtue of which the celebrant of 
a Mass for a deceased person on such an altar can apply 
to his soul a plenary indulgence. 


Offering Communion For Another 


Can one person by attending Mass and receiving 
Holy Communion, offering both for some other per- 
son, who has drifted away from the Church, really 
benefit him? Or do these things benefit only the 
one who is present at Mass and receives Holy Com- 
munion?—ELMHURST, N. Y. 


\s we answered in the July issue, the reception of 
Holy Communion directly and ex opere operato—that 
is by virtue of the Sacrament itself as an instrument of 
divine power—benefits only the recipient, not only be- 
cause the effect of the Sacrament is proper only to the 
one who receives it worthily, but also because the Holy 
Eucharist being a spiritual food, it can nourish only 
the one who partakes of it. 

As a supernatural good work of the communicant, 
however, or ex opere operantis, Holy Communion can 
indirectly benefit others, both living and dead, and 
for these reasons: 

The reception of Holy Communion is an excellent 
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act of religion, and as such it has a satisfactory value~ 
remitting our debt to Divine justice—and a title of 
congruity to some extra Divine favors attaching to it. 
These fruits may be ceded to others in virtue of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, whereby we 
are members one of another. Holy Communion, more. 
over, inspires the soul to make fervent acts of divine 
love and other virtues, by means of which the com. 
municant’s prayers for others have more than ordinary 
efficacy with God. Lastly, there are indulgences which 
may be gained on the occasion of Holy Communion, 
which the Church allows the living to apply to the souls 
in Purgatory. 


Marriage in Polish National Church 


A Catholic man married a girl who belonged to 
the Polish National Catholic Church. They were mar- 
ried in her church. Three children were born of this 
marriage. She has been unfaithful, and the man wants 
to know if he could marry a Catholic girl in the 
Catholic Church.—n. N. 


Catholics cannot marry validly except before an au- 
thorized priest and at least two witnesses. As the priests 
of the Polish National Catholic Church lack the proper 
authorization to witness the marriages of Catholics, the 
above ceremony appears to be invalid, but the authori- 
tative decision in such cases belongs to the matrimonial 
court of the diocese. It may be that the marriage was 
rectified later. If this has not been done, perhaps it 
ought to be done for the sake of the children. If, how- 
ever, the parents do not want to have their marriage 
validated, and the matrimonial court declares it to be 
invalid, the parties would be free to marry again. 





Correct Name and Address 


We wish to call our readers’ attention again to 
the rule of The Sign-Post about giving one’s cor- 
rect name and address. Failure to do so prevents 
us from communicating with our correspondents 
when their questions cannot be answered in this 
department. On more than one occasion we have 
sent a reply to the name and address given, but 
the letters have been returned, marked “un- 
known.” In one instance this prevented the return 
of an offering which accompanied an unreasonable 
list of questions. The correct name and address 
are not for publication but an evidence of good 
faith. Neither name nor place of residence will 
be published, unless with the writer’s consent. 











Repair of Old Rosaries 

In answer to the query of the correspondent from 
Caldwell, N. J., about groups that repair old rosaries 
for use in mission fields (October, page 177) the follow- 
ing have notified us that they are engaged in this work: 
Rosary Mission, Marist College, Brookland, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Rosary Department, Saint Mary’s Mission 
House, Techny, Ill.; University of Dayton, Dayton, 
Ohio. These addresses are in addition to those pub- 
lished in the November issue, page 245.—Ed. 
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Letters should as a rule be 
limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer’s and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 


“HITLER’s TRAP FOR GERMANS” 


EpITOR OF THE SIGN: 

The article by Joseph C. Harsch, “Hitler’s Trap for 
Germans,” in the November issue, is a splendid exposi- 
tion of the situation of the German people today. News 
items that have come from Germany since this article 
appeared confirm Mr. Harsch’s views. Dr. Goebbels is 
telling the German people that they must sacrifice every- 
thing and exert the last ounce of their strength to enter 
the promised land of the New Order in Europe with 
Hitler as their leader, or they will be condemned by 
their conquerors to an inferno of misery by those who 


have been the victims of their march across Europe. 


The dilemma that faces the honest German today is 
that he must either support Hitler or risk seeing Ger- 
many defeated and trodden underfoot. 

What Mr. Harsch could very well bring out—but no 
doubt it was impossible within the limits of a single 
article—is that the military spirit which has made Ger- 
many the curse of Modern Europe is directly traceable 
to the Prussians. Prussia first conquered Germany and 
since that time has dominated the German soul. Until 
the Prussian domination of Germany is ended, Germany 
will continue to be a threat to world peace. No peace 
can be stable that does not take this fact into account. 

Cincinnati, Ohio Haro.p S. LOWELL 


“A New ORDER FOR AN OLD” 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

With reference to the letter on page 182 of the Octo- 
ber issue of THe Sicn, referring to my article “A New 
Order For An Old,” the answer to the problems of the 
“have-not” nations cannot be so simply given as Mr. 
Hadden has stated, namely, that the Axis Powers could 
have purchased the materials on the same basis. The 
economy of world trade is not as simple as that. 

A flood of comments on my article indicated many 
angles of present-day thought on how far the democ- 
racies were wrong in building up wealth behind closed 
doors and permitting other less-favored nations to grovel 
in poverty, despair, and radicalism. I would not like 
tobe too specific in answering Mr. Hadden because I 
believe that a public discussion of the details of old 
sores would not lead to any good while we are prac- 
tically at war. It seems to me sufficient to stick to prin- 
ciples, and I am glad to note that majority opinion 
today seems to be on a much higher plane for ultimate 


justice to all than it was during and after the last war. 
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One eminent attorney, however, told me that this 
is now an enlightened age—that when Asia and Africa 
were plundered with fire and sword (1840 to 1900) the 
times were different. But he seems to forget the principle 
that those nations set up forces that they could not 
arbitrarily halt at will when their own stomachs were 
filled, for, 


“The Fates are just; they give us but our own; 
Nemesis ripens what our hands have sown.” 


Or, as the modern Christian expresses it, 


“For God still overrules man’s schemes, and takes 
Craftiness in its self-set snares, and makes 
The wrongs of man to turn on him,” 


In other words, the Nemesis of Fate is so inexorable 
that every crime must inevitably suffer punishment un-— 
less there is frank remorse or atonement. It is not suffi- 
cient merely to argue like the thief who is going to 
“go straight” after he makes one good haul. 

Up to September 1939, there certainly was no sign 
of remorse or atonement. Neither was there any sign 
up to this year that Russia had any remorse for the 
crimes of her Government. It was thus easy to prophesy 
the inevitability of punishments, because that is taught 
by history. I make one further prophecy, deduced by 
the same methods, not from any claims to a gift of 
prophecy. It is this: France will never know real peace 
or a real Christian Government until it shows a willing- 
ness to live up to one of the most solemn vows ever 
made by a nation, and puts back on its tax rolls under 
Domremy and Greux the words: “Néant la Pucelle.” 

Washington, D. C. G. S. Brapy 


EXAMINING THE RECORD 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

George Stuart Brady’s article in a recent issue of 
THE Sicn, entitled “A New Order for an Old,” was a 
penetrating analysis of the background of the present 
disturbed world conditions. His views are not new— 
they have been presented by thoughtful men in America, 
Britain, and France since the end of the last World War. 
But a superficial world, indifferent to justice, has chosen 
to ignore them, with the result that the same tragedy 
is repeating itself. As early as 1919, when the United 
States Congress was considering the Versailles Treaty, 
a member of the American delegation to Paris told a 
Congressional committee: “Gentlemen, this is no peace 
—they have sentenced Europe to another 100 years of 
war.” 

There is not the slightest evidence that the British 
will promote a more just peace (if we win another war 
for them) than they did the last. time. There is no 
reason to believe that their sense of justice has improved 
since 1919. An Allied leader then said: “We have buried 
the Germans so deep that they will not rise again for 
1000 years.” The Germans had laid down their arms 
on the promise of a peace based upon Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points. The peace that was forced upon them was some- 
thing entirely different. When reminded of this, I be- 
lieve it was Clemenceau, the French Premier, who said: 
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“Well, God gave us ten commandments and we did 
not keep them either.” So much for the spirit manifested 
in the settlement of the “war to end wars.” 

We would have regarded Mr. Brady’s article more 
highly if he had not hesitated to show that the United 
States is also a great “aggressor nation.” He inferred 
that our record in the matter of conquests, and our part 
in developing the world situation that has culminated 
in the present war, was not so bad. Let’s look at some 
of our past history. 

lo begin with, we slaughtered upward of 2,000,000 
Indians and took their lands away from them, during 
a period of time corresponding to only two average life- 
times. Father De Smet, noted apostle to the American 
Indian, who negotiated many treaties between the white 
man and the red, said that the Indian never broke a 
treaty made with the United States Government, but 
that the Americans had never kept one made with the 
Indian. The remnants of this race now live for the most 
part in destitution, while their despoilers wax indignant 
over Nazi conquests in Communist Russia, Fascist con- 
quests in Ethiopia, and Japanese conquests in China 
and Manchukuo. 

We took Texas, California, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona from Mexico. Abraham Lincoln, then in Congress, 
opposed this war with Mexico and characterized it as 
“the most unjust war ever waged by a strong against a 
weaker nation.” 

We fought a war to “free” the Cubans from Spain, 
but today the Cubans feel that they secured only a 
change of masters, since ninety per cent of all the arable 
tand of that island is owned or controlled by Americans. 

The Philippines were wrested from Spain and then 
a two-year war was waged to force these islanders to 
accept our rule. This struggle was marked by terrible 
atrocities on the part of American troops. (There are 
people who think only Germans commit atrocities.) 

In making use of our resources we have always acted 
with indifference to the needs and welfare of other 
peoples. We have maintained high tariffs, with the 
knowledge that other nations were compelled to come 
to us for many things they did not have, making it ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, for them to pay for 
these things with their own products. 

There is not a single great nation in the world today 
that would be as strong and prosperous as it is, if it 
were not for its conquests. How can these nations say 
that a war to keep in their possession almost all the 
world’s resources (which they won by the sword) is just, 
but that the attempt to relieve them of a portion of it 
is wicked? The truth is, of course, that justice does not 
rest upon the banners of either side. Britain is fighting 
for her existence today because she failed to establish 
a just peace when she had the opportunity to do so 
after being victorious in the last struggle. Just two 
months before he asked Congress to declare war on 
Germany, President Wilson told the Senate that peace 
never fellows victory, for the victor is never in a mood 
to be just. 

Why couldn’t he have continued in that wise con- 
clusion? Why cannot the American people learn from 
their costly lesson of 1917-1918, the great truth empha- 
sized by the Holy Father that there can never be peace, 
unless it is accompanied by justice? 

Huron, S. D. Francis W. McMAHon 
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BETTER THAN A SERMON 
Eprror oF THE SIGN: 

I want to tell you that I have never read an artice 
that has aroused as much interest as Edward Doherty; 
“Return to the Fold,” which appeared in your Octobe 
issue. Everyone seems to be reading it and passing it 
on to their friends. I know that you have published 
other splendid articles, but I do not know of any tha 
“caught on” as quickly as that one. I think 1t was better 
than any sermon that might have been preached abou 
returning to the fold. 


Chicago, III. CATHERINE LILLis WATTERS 


CHAPLAIN’S REQUEST 


Epitor OF THE SIGN: 

The magazines, and especially the copies of THE Sicy 
which you sent some time ago, were appreciated. Tur 
SIGN is quite popular here—even Protestant Chaplains 
admitting it is the best magazine they have seen. 

Several of your readers have written to me asking if 
I’m really in the Army. They looked for my name on 
the list of Chaplains in Tue Sicn and now conclude 
I must be with the Boy Scouts. I suppose I was too te. 
cently appointed for the list. If there is a spare inch, 
however, 1 would appreciate it if you would say that 
I'm down here and that I’m anxious to get some Cath- 
olic books and magazines for the boys in the hospital. 
We expect 3000 here, and it is quite a problem to keep 
them supplied with Catholic literature. 

Station Hospital, (ReEv.) Epwin AnpreEws, C.P. 
Fort Jackson, South Carolina 


Necessity, Nor a Luxury 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Our family has read Tue Sicn for more than ten 
years; it gets better each year and figures in our budget 
as a necessity, not a luxury. I hope that you will be 
able to continue the good work. I especially enjoy 
“Current Fact and Comment” every month. 

New YorkK Mary F. GILLen 


THANKSGIVINGS To St. JUDE 


L.P., New York, N.Y.; M.T., North Adams, Mass. 
A.M.O., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.M.S., Dedham, Mass.; L.H., 
New Britain, Conn.; J.M.D., Swampscott, Mass. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Sacred Heart of Jesus, C.L., Pawtucket, R.I.; BZ, 
St. Louis, Mo.; M.M.F., Brooklyn, N.Y.; H.M., Jersey 
City, N.J.; C.T.W., Philadelphia, Pa.; Blessed Mother, 
M.J.P.N., Brooklyn, New York; Holy Family, M.G.,, 
Hewlett, L.I.; Our Lady of Perpetual Help, M.J.M., 
McKeesport, Pa.; Holy Ghost, M.C., New York, N.Y. 


St. Joseph, M.A.F., Richmond, Va.; St. Gabriel, M.A.K., 


Jersey City, N.J.; E.W., Jersey City, N.J.; St. Gemma, 
E.W., Jersey City, N.J.; St. Teresa, M.G.V.T., Lawrence, 
Mass.; M.M.T., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Souls in Purgatory, 
M.J.H.M., Baltimore, Md.; M.E.S., Pittsburgh, Pa.; G.L., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; L.E.T., Rockaway Park, N.Y.; j-.L-P., 
Garden City, L.I., N.Y.; M.D.W., Mason City, Iowa; 
M.C., Los Angeles, Calif.; F.J.N., Rutherford, N.J5 
J.AS., Buffalo, N.Y.; M.T.J.M., Washington, D.C. 
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CATEGORICA ° 


LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH 
THE EYES OF OTHERS 








Hello Suckers! 


¢ THEY'VE BEEN DOING IT for a long time in New York, 
if you can believe H. Allen Smith, writing in “Cosmo- 
politan”’: 


I've read quite a bit of New York history, but it 
wasn’t until recently that I discovered an important, 
primary fact about the city’s genesis. New York's story 
virtually opens with a beautiful fraud. 

Everyone has heard of how Peter Minuit, the Dutch- 
man, bought the Island of Manhattan from the Indians 
for sixty guilders, or twenty-four dollars. That trans- 
action was a bald swindle. Mynheer Peter was flim- 
flammed. He paid the sixty guilders to the Canarsie 
Indians, and the Canarsie Indians had no more right 
to sell Manhattan than the Eskimos have to sell the 
Ozarks. The gullible Dutchman later had to negotiate 
a new deal with an Indian tribe living at the north 
end of Manhattan. 

Since I learned of this redskin-game, I have had hours 
of enjoyment thinking back to those days—picturing 
the poor, ignorant, uncivilized aborigines lurking in 
the forests, waiting for another ship from Europe to 
come in sight, and when the ship does appear in the 
Narrows, I see those hapless Indians leaping up and 
down for joy, and crying out to one another: “O boy! 
More suckers!”’ 


Art For Sale 


@ IN AN ARTICLE IN THE “Saturday Evening Post,” Jack 
Alexander records some interesting incidents in connec- 
tion with the sale of the Hearst Collection at Gimbel 
Brothers in New York: 


A few days after Gimbel Brothers began its sale of 
part of the William Randolph Hearst collection in New 
York last February, a housewife named Klotz wrote in 
on a penny post card as follows: 

Dear Sirs: Please send me a Benvenuto Cellini bowl, 
as advertised. Kindly choose a good color to go with a 
blue dining room. 

Yours truly, 





Mrs. Klotz, of course, had misread the advertisement. 
Gimbels had only one Cellini bowl to sell, and it was 
a work merely attributed to the great craftsman, at 
that. It wanted, and is still asking, $25,000 for it. Cellini, 
or atleast one of his best pupils, chiseled it with delicate 
skill out of a block of agate some 400 years ago, adorn- 
ing it with exquisite enamel figurines of sirens and 
trimming it in gold, studded with rubies and other 
precious stones. The only comparable piece in the 
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United States is an attributed Cellini cup which is 
owned by the Metropolitan Museum. The putative 
Cellini bowl at Gimbels would go nicely in a blue 
dining room, all right. 

Gimbels did not hold Mrs. Klotz’s gaucherie against 
her. The management was learning that all sorts of 
misunderstanding and clumsy situations can arise when 
a mass-appeal establishment ascends into the rarefied 
atmosphere of the art dealers’ world without an oxygen 
mask. It had already had to cope, for instance, with 
an agitated man who kept coming in daily and de- 
nouncing Mr. Hearst. His antics clashed distressingly 
with the atmosphere of subdued drama which Gimbels 
had carefully wrought in the former mart of layettes 
and knee breeches, and the management was glad when 
he stopped coming. It had had to contend one after- 
noon with an East Side mother whose baby boy screamed 
when she tried him for size in a sixteenth-century Italian 
cradle. To a salesman who came over on the run the 
woman complained loudly that the cradle was imprac- 
tical because it was lined with copper sheeting, which 
was chilling to a tender skin. When the salesman ex- 
plained that the cradle had been converted into a fern 
stand and pointed out that the price was $1250, the 
woman picked up her baby and bolted for the escalator. 
In a sense, Gimbels gained prestige by the incident, but 
its cradle department, located on another floor, lost an- 
other customer. 


Your Patron Saint 


e Some LITTLE-KNOWN PATRON SAINTS are listed by the 
“Catholic Fireside.” While their selection is usually a 
matter of tradition, in the case of several tradition has 
received the official approval of the Church: 


Actors: St. Genesius 

Airmen: Our Lady of Loreto 

Bankers: St. Matthew, the Apostle 

Beggars: St. Alexius, St. Benedict, Joseph Labre 

Comedians: St. Vitus 

Customs Officers: St. Matthew, the Apostle 

Dentists: St. Apollonia 

Domestic Servants: St. Zita 

Housewives: St. Anne, St. Martha 

Lawyers: St. Ives, St. Alphonsus Liguori 

Night-Watchmen: St. Peter of Alcantara 

Pawnbrokers: St. Nicholas of Myra 

Postmen: St. Gabriel the Archangel, St. Anthony of 
Padua 

Printers: St. John the Divine 

Teachers: St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Catherine o! 
Alexandria 
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Public Speakers 
e AccusTOMED AS ONE MAY BE to public speaking, one 
can never be sure of how the introduction may turn 


out. The following experience is related by John Mason 
Brown in the “Atlantic”: 


\ lecturer never knows what the lady and gentleman 
are going to say whose painful duty it is to introduce 
him. Sometimes they don’t, either—a fact which must 
be counted among the hazards of a supposedly safe 
profession. As a person who has spoken almost every- 
where in this country, except in Union Square and 
Columbus Circle, I have come to realize this to my 
sorrow. 

‘Gentlemen,” said a toastmaster I shall never forget, 
as he pushed back his chair one night, struck the table 
with his gavel, and smiled airily in my direction. “Gen- 
tlemen,’”” he repeated, while the waiters left the room 
like Skull and Bones men. “Gentlemen, may I have 
your attention, please?” 

As the fellow members of his organization were mak- 
ing up their minds whether or not to give him what 
he asked for, I felt almost at ease watching him. My 
hand did not shake in its usual fashion when I downed 
that last tumbler of ice water, or tremble as I puffed 
my final cigarette. The toastmaster had proved a charm- 
ing dinner companion. He had been gay, kind, com- 
forting. Furthermore, he had his own theories about 
public speaking—theories which he had expressed with 
such assurance that I blushed as I thought of my own 
habitual nervousness. “Stop worrying about what you 
are going to say,” he had laughed halfway through 
dinner when he saw me scribbling more notes on the 
menu than Tolstoi could have needed for War and 
Peace. “Relax. I don’t believe in preparing a speech.” 
He had confided this while I was gulping my fifth cup 
of black coffee (my dinner) and he was pushing a two- 
inch slab of steak toward his hungry mouth. “Nope— 
preparation’s no good. Spoils the charm of the thing; 
kills the gaiety. I just wait for the inspiration to come 
to me when I’m on my feet—and it never fails.” 

\t last the fatal moment had arrived. He was on 
those enviable feet of his, and after several minutes 


had gained the silence he desired. ‘‘Gentlemen,” 


he again, “we have bad news for you tonight. We 
wanted to have Isaac F. Marcosson speak to you, but 
he couldn't come. He’s sick. (Applause) Next we asked 
Senator Bledridge to address you on ‘Migratory Workers,’ 
but he was busy. (Applause) Finally we tried in vain 


to get Dr. Lloyd Grogan of Kansas City to come down 


and speak to you. (Applause) So instead we have—John 
Mason Brown.” (Silence.) 


Doughnuts and Dunking 
e Tne History OF THE DOUGHNUT and rules for dunking 
it are presented in the “New York Times”: 


The year 1847 was significant in American history. A 
United States Army defeated Santa Anna; the Thirtieth 
Congress convened, with Abraham Lincoln a member 
from Illinois; Richard M. Hoe invented the rotary 
printing press, and Captain Hansom Gregory, a master 
mariner of Camden, Me., invented the hole in the 
doughnut. 


said * 


THE * SIGN 
Captain Gregory had noticed that his mother’s round 
cakes were often soggy in the middle. He persuaded her 
to omit the center. Thus was created a specialty of the 
American cuisine. In some States today the doughnut 
is called a “cruller,” a term usually reserved for cakes 
shaped in a twist. Last week the Food and Drug Ad. 
ministration was called upon to clear the confusion and 
issue an official definition of a doughnut and a cruller, 
The request came from the National Dunking Asso. 
ciation, an organization sponsored by the doughnut 
industry. Since its launching in 1939 the association 
has distributed membership cards and pins to more 
than a million in 300 chapters throughout the country, 
The members adhere to certain rules of refined dunk. 
ing. The basic principle of the compleat dunker is 
summed up in this verse: 
Dunk, yes dunk! 
But please take care 
To keep your fingers 
in the air! 
The donut only must 
get wet 
Or else it’s not 
good etiquette! 
Another point to remember is that doughnuts must 
be broken in half; plunging a whole doughnut in a 
drink is definitely bad form. 


Writing to Washington 
e Mr. JouN CITIZEN HAS TAKEN to writing to members 


of Congress in a big way. From an article by Gerald W. 
Movius in “Scribner’s Commentator’: 


Once upon a time, the business of writing letters to 
Congress was just a way of letting off personal steam. 
It was a pastime patronized almost exclusively by re- 
tired capitalists, elderly maiden ladies with too much 
time on their hands and “causes” in their hearts, and 
carnest young men who wanted the secret to success— 
or a job. Two hundred letters in a single day to the 
entire Senate would have appalled the membership of 
that august body. There would have been nervous 
whisperings of public unrest and a terrific drain on the 
free snuff. 

Back in those days, when a member of the congress 
did answer a letter, he did it with pen and ink, and he 
did it himself, complete with statesmanlike flourishes 
and honeyed assurances of personal endearment. The 
chances were excellent that it really didn’t say any- 
thing, either. It didn’t have to. Not so today! While 
debate on the Lend-Lease bill was in progress a few 
months back, some six million Americans expressed 
their views on the subject in letters to members to Con- 
gress. 

After the Lend-Lease bill was passed, strategists in the 
non-interventionist bloc sought to direct the mail to 
the White House. The White House has been peculiarly 
silent about its volume of mail. It has been completely 
silent about the percentage it receives on the war issue. 

The effect of this strategy has made history. During 
the gladsome months of April and May, which are 
favorite months for beginning hostilities by these 
United States,, these United States didn’t come any 
closer to a shooting war. 
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Inside Latin America 
By JOHN GUNTHER 


John Gunther is the Walter Win- 
chell of the international scene. 
Having gained journalistic fame and 
fortune by portraying the personali- 
ties in politics in Europe and Asia, 
Mr. Gunther now essays to give the 
public the gleanings of his five 
months’ research work in _ Ibero- 
America (not Latin America!). The 
result is an interesting accumulation 
of facts and opinions, the latter usu- 
ally much more vulnerable than the 
former. Mr. Gunther, for example, 
isimpeccable when he talks of coffee, 
petroleum, and bananas; he is less 
happy in appraising institutions like 
the Catholic Church or cultural 


forces such as Spanish and Portuguese 


civilizations. His eye is for current 
items and superficial analyses. His 
geography is occasionally scrambled 
(cf. pp. 358 and 406). His ear is at- 
tuned to gossip. His text is studded 
with “perhaps,” “probably,” and 
similar indications of guesswork. 
Here is a typical Gunther misin- 
terpretation of the early Catholic 
missionaries. “Paraguay,” he writes, 
“became practically a Jesuit colony. 
Nowhere did the clergy, secular or 
regular, bestow upon the people any- 
thing like proper recompense for 
their inordinate position, though an 
effort was made in education.” Now, 
as every student of Ibero-American 
history knows, Paraguay in colonial 
times was a country where work and 
prayer produced a fine moral life 
among the Indians as well as an 
abundance of food, health, and recre- 
ation. Historians call the Jesuit Re- 
ductions a “Vanished Acadia.” 
After the confiscation of Church 
property and the suppression of re- 
ligious education in many Republics, 
to speak of “the economic power” 
the Church wields “by ownership of 
ecclesiastical properties, and in its 
control of education” is an exh:bi- 
tion either of ignorance or of bigotry. 
The latter would be a sad quality 


to find in an author whose wife is 
a prominent figure in the Zionist 
movement and therefore committed 
to fair-mindedness to all religionists. 
John Gunther’s only religion, unhap- 
pily, seems to be that of agnosticism. 
Certainly, that would be the conclu- 
sion drawn from a careful reading 
of Inside Europe, Inside Asia, and 
Inside Latin America. 

Professor Ernesto Montenegro in 
the New York Times (November 2, 
1941) has already called attention 
to the most glaring fault of Mr. 
Gunther’s latest volume. This re- 
volves around the picture presented 
of a key country of South America: 
Argentina. The crowning absurdity 
of this section of the book is to call 
the George Washington of Ibero- 
America, General José de San Martin, 
a “remarkable Creole adventurer.” 
The Great Liberator, together with 
Simon Bolivar, shares the glory of 
having won independence for the 
continent. San Martin’s only fault 
was that he sacrificed a_ political 
career and went into exile in order 
to avoid the charge of ambition. Mr. 
Gunther does not mention that 
Bolivar died fortified by the Sacra- 
ments of the Church. 

Finally, the author’s attempt to 
link up Catholics in Ibero-America 
with Fascism and Nazism is close to 
group slander. His bias against Chris- 
tian Spain and his disappointment 
at the defeat of forces supported by 
Soviet Russia in that country are 
patent. John Gunther and Walter 
Winchell have a good deal in com- 
mon: they both stem from Voltaire. 
No doubt they would both regard 
this as a compliment. But how else 
account for the tragic fact that our 
foremost peripatetic journalist has 
missed what is “gentle, charming, 
and refined” in Central and South 
America, publicizing a “bizarre night- 
mare of religious hysteria, sadistic 
militarism, and gangster politics.” It 
is exactly the type of appraisal that 
infuriates our Good Neighbors. 
Harper & Bros., New York. $3.50. 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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When Painting Was In Glory 
By PADRAIC GREGORY 


This work from the pen of Padraic 
Gregory, the poet and art critic, is a 
comprehensive study of the lives and 
works of the great Italian painters 
from Giotto to Titian. It comprises 
a span of three hundred years from 
1280 to 1580, included in which are 
such renowned names as Fra Angelico, 
Da Vinci, Raphael Botticelli, Michel- 
angelo, and Titian. 

The purpose of this book is to 
make the great Masters better known 
and better understood by the average 
reader. A rather penetrating analysis 
of style and technique is adopted by 
the author in exposing the distinc- 
tions of the various schools of art— 
Florentine, Sienese, Umbrian, Vene- 
tian, and the works of famous artists 
of these different schools. Yet the lan- 
guage is simple and direct and easily 
understood, so that the reader re- 
ceives a liberal education in art 
criticism. 

At a period when much that is 
called art has degenerated into a 
form of brutal surrealism treating of 
subjects generally of no importance, 
the publication of this volume is 
timely as directing attention to the 
great cultural value of painting at 
its best. 

When Painting Was In Glory is a 
book that should make every Catholic 
proud of his inheritance. Whether 
he be a lover of art or not, he will 
read this book with a sense of justi- 
fiable pride in the glories of Holy 
Church, the patron of the nobler cul- 
tural agents for human refinement 
and the visual understanding of di- 
vine truth. 

The work has sixty-five full pages 
of illustrations which give point to 
the subject matter and help to im- 
press on the reader the notable char- 
acteristics of the painter. It is well 
indexed and will serve as a ready 
reference to the lives and works of 
the artists of this period. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $3.75. 











rings the bell! 


“It will bang a responsive gong in 
the heart of anyone.” 
—WN. Y. Times Book Review 


“A good book—a darn good book. 
Life in the Partridge family rings 
bells.” 
— Saturday Review of Literature 
“Even funnier than ‘Country Law- 
yer.’ and the latter, my hearties, 
was plenty sidesplitting.” 
—Chicago Tribune 
ilustrated. $2.75 * 3rd Printing! 


Bic FaMILy 
By Bellamy Partridge 
Author of “Country Lawyer” 











Royal Road 
By ARTHUR KUHL 


Those interested in the interracial 
question will welcome this most un- 
usual novel. Using a religious sym- 
bolism to parallel the. life of a 
modern Negro with that of Christ, 
the author has presented a moving 


portrait of a member of the black 
race living in a white man’s world. 

Jesse Stewart is a Catholic Negro, 
poor and friendless in a great city. 


He tries to get work, but finds none. 
Eventually he turns to the - public 
relief system, with its vast entangle- 
ment of red tape. Before man-made 


charity can function, Jesse is impli- 
cated in a crime. He is innocent, but 
his conviction is necessary to give 
much-needed publicity to a political 
group. Without money ,to pay for 


adequate counsel, Jesse appears be- 
fore the court. The jury is prejudiced 
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#783—Sterling silver Miracu- 
lous Medal and chain for men. 
Medal beautifully burnished. 
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beforehand, because of his color. The 
lawyer furnished him by the State is 
drunk on the last day of the trial. 
The boy is quickly indicted for the 
murder of a white woman, and dies 
in the electric chair. 

The story is reminiscent of Native 
Son. It is grim, sober, tragic, preach- 
ing a thesis that ultimate happiness 
is reached only through faith, and 
that nothing but faith can solve the 
unlovely puzzle that is sorrow. Mr. 
Kuhl has a soft spot in his heart for 
the colored brethren. His picture of 
the injustice heaped upon them in 
so many places today is all too true. 
Undoubtedly his plot is labored and 
the spiritual idiom stretched a trifle, 
but the result is thought-provoking. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.75. 


A Companion to the Summa 


Vol. I: The Architect of the Universe 
By WALTER FARRELL, 0O.P. 


Volume I is the third volume to 
be published of a series of four. Vol- 
umes II and III dealt with the moral 
treatises of the Summa of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. The present vol- 
ume embraces the dogmatic tract 
contained in Pars Prima, Questions 
1-119. This tract includes questions 
about the existence of God, the 
divine attributes, the Trinity, crea- 
tion, the world of the angels and 
men, and Divine Providence. 

The matter treated is very abstract 
and often difficult to grasp. Father 
Farrell’s familiarity with the Summa 
and his facility of expression, by 
means of which he brings out in 
modern dress the thought of Saint 
Thomas, have not changed the 
nature of the subject matter, but they 
‘have made it more intelligible. The 

Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


ease with which he handles difficult 
questions is remarkable. This book 
is for thinkers and serious students 
who want to understand the teach- 
ings of the Angelic Doctor on the 
fundamental truths relating to God, 
to angels, and to men. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $3.50 


That Day Alone 
By PIERRE van PAASSEN 


This reviewer used to think that 
Caesar Augustus made a gesture in 
the heroic style when he ordered a 
census “of the whole world.” But, 
after seeing the whole of the human 
race called before Pierre Van Paassen 
for judgment, one understands how 
puny that act by Augustus was. 

That Day Alone is, like Days of 
Our Years, the memoirs of a news 
paper correspondent. Like Days of 
Our Years, it should be labeled’a 
book of short stories. Pierre Van 
Paassen can tell you exactly what the 
German commander of a Holland 
town 1s doing in his private office. He 
knows that he is blowing smoke rings, 
that he is slumped in his chair, that 
his eyes are moving in this direction 
or that. 

In the same way, he knows that 
Weygand, and Weygand alone, is the 
man responsible for the French col- 
lapse. You may regard Van Paassen’s 
arguments in proof of this as naive, 
but no man could become so dog- 
matic unless he knew. He will tell 
you what a mess Portugal is economi 
cally because of Salazar, although 
The Times of London stated on 
March 13, 1935: “it is impossible to 
deny that the economic improvement 
recorded in Portugal since 1928 is 
not only without parallel anywhere 
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dse in the world, but is an achieve- 
ment for which history can find few 
edents.”” 

If Pierre Van Paassen likes a man, 
the man is called a democrat. If Van 
Paassen disapproves of a man, the 
man can be placed neatly in the 
category of fascist. The poor simple 
world, which thought the last three 

who have borne the name of 
Pius the most saintly world figures 
of our time, is now to be told by 
“his prophet of the age” that they 
were scheming politicians. 

Pierre Van Paassen is a believer in 
what he implies is the explicit social 
gospel of Christ, although Christ left 
the social application of His spiritual 
doctrine to others. On one page Van 
Paassen is a believer; on another he 
isa confessed agnostic. But, confused 
or not, he is prepared to lead the 
world toward the redemption to be 
found in “Anglo-Saxon culture .. . 
with its gentleman ideal.” 

The Dial Press, New York. $3.75 


The Imitation of Christ 
Ldited by EDWARD J. KLEIN 


The first complete English transla- 
tion of the Imitation of Christ was 
made by Richard Whitford, a monk 
of Syon Monastery near London, 
wound 1530. After much “painstak- 
ing but fascinating research,” Dr. 
Klein offers this neglected master- 
piece of English prose to the public. 
One of his chief objectives is “to 
present the Imitation of Christ from 
aliterary point of view and as an 


English classic.” He devotes a long 


Introduction to the history of the 


text and the superiority of :its transla- 
tion over the most frequently printed 
English versions. He passes lightly 
over the authorship of the Jmitation. 
Whoever was its real author, the 
Imitation of Christ is one of the most 


precious spiritual books that has | 


come from the hand of man. This | 


excellent new edition of an ancient 
manuscript preserves its message in 
virile yet graceful prose. The book 
carries the Imprimatur of Archbishop 
Murray of Saint Paul. 

Harper & Brothers, New York. $3.00. 


Hitler Cannot Conquer Russia 
By MAURICE HINDUS 


Maurice Hindus’ book, Hitler 
Cannot Conquer Russia, is just the 
latest addition to the long series of 
more or less subtle glorifications of 
the ‘“Worker’s Fatherland” which 
have been produced in such sicken- 
ing profusion during the past dozen 
years by open and covert admirers 
of the Soviet way of life. The stand- 
ard technique employed in the better 
works of this type is to create an illu- 
sion of objectivity by means of mild 
criticisms of certain phases of the 


Soviet scene, and then promptly to | 


snuff out the ill effects of these in a 
flood of encomium. Mr. Hindus does 
not depart greatly from the usual 
pattern. He merely hangs the old 
cloak on a new peg—the Nazi-Soviet 
war. 

All the familiar hosannas to Soviet 
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A. 


SHEED & WARD'S 
CORNER 


THIS WAR IS THE PASSION—The Com- 
forting of Christ—by Caryll Houselander. The 
author applies, with an insight amounting to 
genius (as Father Feeney notes) and with cool 
common sense, the key truth that the Christian 
today is living the Passion of Christ. 212 pages 
—$2.00. 


A NOVENA TO ST. THERESA OF LI- 
SIEUX by Michael A. Lee. The Little Flower 
is contemporary and traditional—Father Lee's 
sensitive prayers sacrifice neither element to 
the other. 80 pages—$1.00. 


A COMPANION TO THE SUMMA— 
Volume |: The Architect of the Universe—by 
Walter Farrell, O.P. No books have equaled 
these Companions in conveying the substance 
of St. Thomas to a general ce. Vol 
Il and Ill have already appeared; Volume | 
is the logical foundation. 492 pages—$3.50. 





ROYAL ROAD By Arthur Kuhl. Possibly the 
most brilliant novel ever written on the Negro 
—all contraries are reconciled: drama and so- 
briety, naturalism and symbolism, passi 


and balance. 216 pages—$1.75. 





GALL AND HONEY by Edward Doherty. 
The racy, colorful, and prodigal autobiogra- 
phy of a star reporter and lapsed Catholic 
who at last came home. 304 pages—$2.50. 


THE DILEMMA OF SCIENCE by William 
Agar. Religion has long been needed to help 
the scientist; Agar has written an exhaustive 
and all but flawless answer. 192 pages—$2.00. 


For Children 
SMOOZIE by Alma Savage. Illustrated by 


| Charles Keller. Santa's reindeer and Alaska's 
| reindeer are strangers—this fascinating and 
| accurate story introduces the legendary to 
| life. 76 pages—$1.50. 


SAINTS IN THE SKY by Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt. Illustrated by Helen Louise Bec- 
card. A life of St. Catherine of Siena, the 
ideal of little girls and mature women. 80 
pages—$1.25. 


LEGENDS OF THE CHRIST CHILD by 
Frances Margaret Fox. Illustrated by Mildred 
Elgin. Ovid without his skepticism might have 
imagined these 17 stories—Christian children 
have loved them for a long time; now they 
are recovered. 104 pages—$1.50. 


/ SHEED & WARD \ 5 
63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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An unrivalled edition that 
gives a world-famous book 
new beauty and meaning 


THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST 


ford. Edited and with an In- 
troduction by Edward J. Klein 

















Amazing first reviews hail a literary 
miracle. 


PADRAIC COLUM: “This version 
speaks to us; there is a voice in 
it. The sentences are beautifully 
clear and beautifully shaped, and 
every now and again a word is 
uttered that has the freshness of 
a wild flower.” 


MICHAEL WILLIAMS: “A most 
noble piece of work.” 

BURTON RASCOE: “An impor- 
tant event in English literature.” 


ORATE FRATRES: “Vastly supe- 


rior to other editions.” 


The perfect Christmas gift 
for every contemplative 
reader, Ask for the Whit- 
ford-Klein version. Regu- 
lar edition, $3.00. Limited, 
autographed edition, $5.00. ° 
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achievements in industrialization 
and collectivization are sung loudly 
enough, and by implication, at least, 
Mr. Hindus expresses his belief in 
the essential validity of the notorious 
and noxious purge trials. There is 
also a good deal of eyewash about 
the Russian earth, the Russian soul, 
and the magnificent struggle of the 
Red Army against the Nazi invaders. 

Hitler Cannot Conquer Russia is 
capably, if somewhat romantically, 
written and no doubt it will supply 
a modicum of comfort to a few 
desperate fellow travelers and some 
pleasure to those who enjoy heroic 
myths, but it presents no new signifi- 
cant facts and does not deserve spe- 
cial attention except as an anachron- 
ism. If the book is remembered at 
all by anyone it will probably be as 
the most quickly dated one ever 
published. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $2.00 


Botany Bay 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF and JAMES 
NORMAN HALL 


Botany Bay is a worthy successor 
to the historical tales on which this 
most famous of modern literary teams 
has collaborated. Like its predeces- 
sors in the field of the historical 
novel, it is both good history and 
good fiction. The story is concerned 
with the establishment by the Eng- 


lish of the first setthkement in Aus- - 


tralia. The group that landed at 
Botany Bay, and moved shortly after- 
ward to nearby Sydney, was made up 
of the offscourings of English society 
of the late eighteenth century. Not 
only were they taken from the worst 
criminal element that gorged the 
English jails, but they were taken— 
men and women—because they were 
the most hardened and troublesome 
prisoners and not because they had 
any particular aptitude for the pio- 
neer life for which they were destined. 

With such an apparently un- 
promising historical episode as its 
background, the authors tell a story 
of adventure and romance which 
holds the reader throughout. There 
is much fine character portrayal in 
the book. Hugh Tallant, Tom Oak- 
ley, Nellie Garth, Dan Goodwin, and 
Mortimer Thynne are characters that 
are deeply chiselled and will live in 
the memory of the reader. 

None who enjoy a good historical 
novel will regret the time spent in 
reading Botany Bay. 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. $2.50, 


Volcanic Isle 
By WILFRED FLEISHER 


There are books on Japan’s his- 
tory, geography, and her charm for 
tourists. But seldom have her lead- 
ers, political and military, come 
under closer observation than that 
of the journalist author of this sig- 
nificant volume. His vantage point 
was that of managing editor of the 
Japan Advertiser and correspondent 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 
Close to official news sources for well 
over twenty years, he speaks with 
fairness and familiarity of the lead- 
ers who have directed Japan’s course. 

Some of these men have been head- 
lined for the world; others move 
quietly but powerfully behind the 
scenes. Japan at least has not stood 
still of recent years. The recording 
of these changes became more exas- 

Select your books from our reviews 
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peratingly difficult for the press, unt 
finally Mr. Fleisher’s publication wa 
turned over to Japanese control. By 
his experiences have been set dow 
in this valuable record. Whether diy 
astrous defeat or larger empire yil] 
come to the sons of Nippon at th 
end of their present ambition 
course, no one knows. We have here 
in either eventuality, a book whid 
will help to an understanding of th 
persons and movements now shapi 
the destinies of the “Volcanic Isle” 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $3.00 


A Declaration of Dependence 
By FULTON J. SHEEN 


In these topsy-turvy times it is re. 
freshing to find an author who can 
discuss world events and in the 
process keep his thoughts absolutely 
straight. Monsignor Sheen is unque:- 
tionably such a man. He has a provi- 
dential gift for stating issues in plain 
and clear-cut language, language that 
rejoices the erudite, uplifts the ordi- 
nary, and illuminates both. 

The present addition to an already 
long list embraces Monsignor Sheen's 
addresses in the Catholic Hour series 
for 1940-41. All eleven discourses aim 








A 
CHRISTMAS 
* CHRONICLE w 


B* Aloysius Horn. A record 

of important Christmas 
events ready for Christmas giv- 
ing. 112 pages, illustrated, $1.00 
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For Everyone! 


THE MAN WHO GOT 
EVEN WITH GOD 


Everyone who is able to read should have this amazing 
story of a Texas cowboy turned Pa pata monk! It’s the 
Catholic book of the year. Put it on your 

“would-like”’ list, too.) $2.00 











For Priests 
THE CONCEPT OF 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


By Joseph C. Fenton, S.T.D. 
A real contribution to the priest because no other book 


deals with the concept of sacred theology. Written by the 
author of THE THEOLOGY OF PRAYER. 3.00 


For Nuns 


“FEAR NOT, LITTLE FLOCK” 


By the Rev. George Zimpfer 
A welcome gift for Sisters that makes a definite contribu- 
tion to attainment of deep spirituality, these readings will 
act as a guide toward the goal of peace, contentment, and 
usefulness in the religious life. $2.75 


For the Spiritual-Minded 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


By Thomas 4 Kempis 


This modern version is one your friends will be delighted to 
own. They'll appreciate the choice, up-to-date English, the 
swinging, readable style, and the really practical a of 
guiding them to Christ-like living. Clo 1.25 

Imitation ment 1.60 


For Boys and Girls 
KEEPER OF THE GATE 


By Sister Margaret Patrice 
Children from the sixth grade up will be surprised to find 


that St. Joseph and the Holy Family are just like their own 
folks. 95 cents 


THE MAN WHO DARED 
A KING 


By the Rev. Gerald T. Brennan 


of the great St. John of Rochester reaches the 
85 cents 


The sto 
hearts of youngsters eight to twelve years old. 


THE GHOST 
OF KINGDOM COME 


Also by Father Brennan 


You’ll please every boy or girl (7 to 10) with these in- 
triguing “‘ghost’’ stories, especially since the ‘‘ghost"’ is a 
good one. $1.50 
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For Those Who Like a Good Novel 


THY PEOPLE, MY PEOPLE 


By the Rev. E. J. Edwards, S.V.D. 


Just off the press, this realistic and exciting story emphasizes the 
actual feelings of the American Catholic missionary abroad. As thrilling 
as a newspaper account. 


For the Discriminating Reader 


THE EMANCIPATION OF A 
FREETHINKER 


By Herbert E. Cory, Ph.D. 


Very different from the usual biography, this new book is not for one 
who dotes on plot, but is as engrossing as the pen of a clever writer 
and clear thinker can make the account of his conversion. 3. 


For the Fulton Sheen Fan 


A DECLARATION OF 
DEPENDENCE 


By the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 


The most recent collection of the dynamic: writings of Msgr. Sheen is 
for every thinking American who wants to know what we are fight- 


- ing for. $1.75 


For Those Who Enjoy Beauty 
WHEN PAINTING WAS 
IN GLORY 


By Padraic Gregory 


Just in time for Christmas giving—a veritable gallery of the most treas- 
ured of Italian art from 1280 to 1580, with comments on the lives 
and works of each painter. $3.75 


For the Biography Enthusiast 


THEIR NAME IS PIUS 


By Lillian Browne-Olf 


Biographies of five of the Popes named Pius, showing their struggles 
with the isms of their times. ‘“The history of the Vatican always makes 
pleasant reading and this volume is no exception.’”-—America. $3.00 


ST. REGIS: A Social Crusader 


By Albert S. Foley, S.). 


We nominate the life of St. Regis, the patron of social workers, as a 
gift which will please anyone on your adult list because of its modern 
appeal. $2.50 








At your bookstore, or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


212 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Prayer Books for All 


GOD AND ALL DAY 
MY HEART WITH GOD 


Practical, compact prayer book with All the old favorites and a number 
of new ones, keyed to modern liv- 


pe. 
$1.50, $2.50, $3.25 


durable covers and legible type. 
$1.50, $2.00, $3.00, 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 


ing. Good ty 
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THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 











Catholic and Secular Books of All Publishers 
Promptly Supplied. Best Library Discounts to All 











Rage eens ye Pustet’s Fall Publications! 





Catholic Institutions. Secondhand Catholic Books 
Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased 
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Church. 


Here, at this lovely hotel, you 
will find sunny rooms, an enclosed . 
Solarium and open Sun Deck, over- 
looking the Boardwalk and Ocean, 
good food properly prepared and 
a cordial personnel that anticipates 
your desires, 


















































For Moderate Rates and 
Illustrated Folder Write 
EVERETT J. HIGBEE, Manager 


Ranged 





12 mo. 
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erie a ee Progress in Divine Union 
. ae By The Reverend RAOUL PLUS, S.J. 


Translated from the French by 
LOCATED CLOSE Sister Mary Bertille and Sister Mary St. Thomas, 
Sisters of Notre Dame of Cleveland, Ohio. 


A ly volume which will le ideal itual d- 
CATHOLIC CHURCH A ny cmp ntmenets Manet nape ponte gy vy ek 


their lives. Particularly valuable should it be for in- 


The Runnymede Hotel, located on dividuals engaged in Catholic Action which calls for the 
beautiful Park Place. free from the personal sanctification of those who promote it. 
neiso ef ttetiie is within cacy The fascination of the book will not wear off with one 
walking Antena of the Catholic reading, for there is consolation in its counsels as well as 


force i in its persuasion. It will prove a guide and stimulus 
in one’s striving for PROGRESS IN DIVINE UNION. 


A Light to My Paths 


By The Reverend PETER LIPPERT, S.J. 
English version by Sister Mary *Aloysi Kiener, 


A Lieut To My Parus by the late Reverend Peter Lip- 
pert, S.J., well-known ascetical writer and orator, is the 
beautiful expression of a soul passionately in love with God 
and shaken to its innermost depths at sight of the collapse 
of spirituality among the masses. Well read in the secrets of 
the human heart, Father Lippert knew the needs of souls 
and burned with a holy enthusiasm to inspire, to encourage, 
and to lead them gently but persistently on toward the 
higher life, in a world where spir itual values have become 
woefully unstable and insecure. This is essentially the sum 
and substance of the present volume—a series of radio 


r addresses, which proved to be his last—a few weeks befere 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY his death at Lugano. It is a golden link in a splendid series of spiritual and ascetical 
works that was to be still further enhanced had not death intervened. Now it is 


treasured by the unnumbered multitudes whom he had often held spellbound, as a 
’ loving farewell from one who lingers on the threshold for a final benediction. 


$1.50 





S.N.D. of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cloth $2.50 








14 Barclay St., New York 





FREDERICK PUSTET CO., Inc. 
They 


436 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Also 









at analyzing the present world catas- 
Se Ve wae trophe in the clear light of Catholic 


principles. Practically every impor- 
tant phase of the situation is taken 







VOCATION tothe 
Brotherhood, as to the 





















Priesthood, is a grace from up: Providence and War, Militarism 
God. and Pacifism, Conditions of a Just 
One who has the right inten- War, The Papacy and International- 
oe nog rin, ay Lampe to ism, War as a Judgment of God. 
the Divine Master by the vows . ’ Siig 
of religion, and whe possstees Monsignor Sheen’s oratorical and 
the necessary qualities of soul literary productions need no praise, 
and body, might well ask him- no recommendation; his work stands 
self whether God is offering ‘i . : 
him this grace. eminently on its own merits, But 
; ’ perhaps this reviewer might be per- 
Prayer for light, serious ‘ Aas 
thought on the reasons for mitted to venture this ambitious sug- 
becoming a Brother, will lead gestion: In these days, when far too 
to a decision. many in high places seem to have 
Any applicant who . inter- lost grip on the faculty of thinking 
ested in becoming a Passion- . . ° . 
r iat Brother is feauebiedl We straight, what a genuine blessing it 
write to: would be, could every public servant 
into whose hands our national des- 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. tiny has been committed, learn from 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue this earnest thinker the art of right 
Chicago, tt. reasoning, honest speaking, and God- 


















tal fearing governing! 


Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. $1.75 
Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 











Wakefield’s Course 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE 
Wakefield’s Course, the latest vol- 

ume of the Jalna series, brings the 

story of the Whiteoak family up to 


‘the stirring events of present war 


days. Personal tragedy comes to Wake- 
field, youngest brother of Renny, 
when the smooth tide of his love for 
a fellow performer, Molly Griffith, 
smashes on the hidden reef of his 
older brother’s long past sin, and 
wrecks the happiness of the lovers. 
Like old friends whose appearance is 
always welcome, the various mem- 
bers of the Whiteoak clan find 
place in the story. 

Mazo de La Roche writes with 
that intimate ability to make sim- 
ple family incidents live and move 
the reader, whether they be the do- 
ings of children, or the inconsequen- 
tial actions of their elders. 

Wakefield is now a convert to 
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Catholicism. The sincerity of his con- 
yersion may well be questioned. He 
misses Mass on Christmas day, so 
that he can attend services with the 
family, because he knows the action 
would please his brother. This is 
hardly the attitude of a convinced 
Catholic, particularly one not long 


since out of a monastery. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston. $2.50 


The New Hope 
By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN and FREEMAN 
LINCOLN 

This is a Cape Cod story of the 
British blockade days of 1814. It is 
the narration of how the inhabitants 
of Trumet refitted a swift sailing ves- 
sl, armed and sailed her as the 
privateer, The New Hope, to help 
restore the fortunes of the village 
ruined by the war. How this was 
done, in spite of English sea power 
and the efforts of a traitor, is told 
in part by Captain Isaiah Dole, in 
charge of the enterprise, and by his 
young mate, Jonathan Bangs, who 
gives his version of the happenings 
taking place. 

The tale has historical background, 
weated indeed with fictional license, 
and a full measure of that determina- 
tion and courage which characterized 
the seafaring men and their women 
folk in the early days of our life as 
anation. There is intrigue to lend 
spice to the story, and romance to 
give it flavor, and the usual British 
blundering to highlight the ultimate 


success attained. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. $2.50. 


Traffic Lights 
By MARY KIELY 

Catholicism is not only a creed but 
aculture. It must grow progressively 
stronger within each generation. This 
is only possible when young minds 
are permitted to know intimately the 
beauty of their heritage. 

In Traffic Lights, Mary Kiely has 
prepared a guide book for all who 
would help youth choose the right 
book paths. And while it could well 
be the handbook of every Catholic 
parent, it is written especially for 
teachers and librarians. The paro- 
chial school nun is given practical 
plans for budgeting a library, and 
much excellent information concern- 
ing the books it should contain. 

She deftly moves over the whole 
field of juvenile literature; here stop- 
ping to encourage frequent use of 
the drama in the classroom; there 


























































WILD WISDOM 


Msgr. Wynhoven. An “eye-opener’ to il- 
logical American ways of living. From 
domestic troubles and pets to Hollywood 
and politics. A tonic of practical philos- 
ophy in small doses with a 

“kick” in every drop. $1.00 


LISTEN MOTHER OF GOD 


Hugh F. Blunt. Lavishly praised by 
Catholic reviewers. A masterful exposi- 
tion of our Lady's endearing titles in the 
Litany of Loreto. A comprehensive store 
of information, dogmatic, 

$1.25 


historical, devotional. 
HAND CLASPS WITH 
THE HOLY 


Edward F. Murphy, §.S.J. Accentuating 
their humanness, the author with deli 
cate humor sketches anecdotes in 
twenty-four lives from St. Ambrose to 
the famous French actress Eve Laval- 
liere. Vitalizing, different, a 

' $1.50 


teal treat. 
BUILDERS OF THE 
SOCIAL ORDER 


Dr. Joseph F. Thorning. Interviews with 
world leaders, Intimately revealing their 
attempts to actualize the Papal program 
of moral and economic reform. 

Pretace by Archbishop Curley. $1.50 


















VICTORY 


H. J. Heagney. Fictionized life of John 
Baptist Jordan, founder Society Divine 
Word. The heroic story of a thoroughly 
modern man of God at the turn of 

the century. Masterly narrated. $1.50 


STARS IN MY HEAVEN 


Grace Keon. Sabina Shannon possessed 
the will to do. You'll love Sabina as her 
story unfolds with vivid aliveness. The 
cares and joys, love and hate 

of real down-to-earth people. $1.25 


The Perfect Gift! Membershi 





Books for Christmas 









COOPERATION ...A 
CHRISTIAN INDUSTRY 


Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S8.B. Coopera- 
tive System in non technical language. 
Kinds of Co-ops, examples, bits of his- 
tory, activities especially in U.S., Can- 


ada. Interesting, $] 50 
e 


instructive. 


FORGOTTEN TRUTHS 


Bishop Swint. A consideration of never- 
to-be-forgotten fundamentals; the Soul, Is 
Life Worth Living, Sin, the Sinner, Judg- - 
ment, Heaven, Hell, Prayer. A striking 
mission in print by a foremost 

mission preacher. $1.00 


HEART OF THE ROSARY 


Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. The rosary seen 
as the Gospel transformed to prayer. Its 
correlation with the Heart of Christ. Sug- 
gested for each mystery are virtues 
shown exemplified by Mother 

and Son in the rosary prayers. $1.00 


PRAYER IN A 
MODERN AGE 


John A. Elbert, S.M. An intelligent, scien- 
tific treatment of the whole subject of 
prayer; its relation to our day. A quali- 
fied answer tc atheists and so-called 
educators by Dayten University’s Presi- 


dent. Clear, $1.25 


forceful legic. 


we ve x x xy OUTSTANDING NOVELS + + w+ & 


TRAIL'S END 


W. Leo Murphy. Mystery, romance, the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police in pic- 
turesque Nova Scotia. Historic Acadians, 
their loyal faith, beautiful coun- 

tryside, faithfully portrayed. $1.25 


GO WEST YOUNG LADY 
Inez Specking. The sparkling diary of a 
city girl's adventures in the great Amer- 
ican West. The life and people she came 
to know. Vibrant characters, 

beautiful description. $1.25 


in our Book-A-Month Club—12 new books 
yearly, immediately on publication, no reprints, cloth, famous authors, 
entire cost, prepaid $8; in three monthly payments $9; outside U.S. $10. 





AT BOOKSTORES OR DIRECT 


CATHOLIC LITERARY GUILD 


OZONE PARK, NEW YORK 





pausing to draw a concise distinction 
between spiritual writing which is lit- 
erary contribution, and catechetical 
moralizing which is textbook mate- 
rial. The underlying fact that Cath- 
olic literature is experiencing a 
revival and that juvenile writing is 
keeping step is emphasized in the 
institution of a medal award to be 
given for the first time this year by 
the Pro Parvulis Book Clubs. It is 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


offered to the author, regardless of 
faith or creed, who writes the best 
juvenile book of Catholic literary 
atmosphere. This medal will be 
awarded annually in honor of Father 
Francis Finn, S.J., with the hope that 
it will attain the same literary merit, 
with an added spiritual quality, for 
which the Newberry Medal was 


founded. 


Pro Parvulis Book Club, New York. $.50 




















Restrain Not Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Keosseyan 
Very Rev. F. C. Kleser 
Rev. Eugene Ferlandin 
Rev. Francis McNamee 
Rev. Ambrose C. Winkelmann 
Rev. Michael F. Duggan 
Sr. M. Emmanuel (Tierney) 
Sr. M. Alexis (Vollmer) 
Sr. Francis Perpetua 
Sr. M. George 

John E. Riley 

Mary Dougherty 

Mary J. Madden 

John L. Meyer 

Arline Murray Kilmer 
Marie C. Rozier 

Annie Craig 

Mary Wickstead 
Edmund Ryan 

James Thomas Curran 
Hannah G. Glynn 
Maria Giuseppa Di Leone 
Mr. I. A. Thiele 
Frances Gemmeke 
Mary A. McCarron 
Loretta Boyd 

Mrs. Richard G. Ledig 
Frank C. Hoyt 

John J. Loughrey 
Catherine Reehill 
Elizabeth Walsn 

Mrs. Henry James 
N:ckolas Muller 

Mrs. W. J. Keller 

Mrs. Eugene D. Wood 
John E. Reddy 

James McVicker 
William Ryder 
Margaret Turley 
Francis J. Devlin 
Catherine Conway 
Julia G. Votteler 

Mrs. James McLean 
James Polison 
Johanna Walsh 

Helen Doll 

William J. Hickey 
Daniel J. Ennis 

Mary O’Brien 

Mary J. McManus 
Mary Fitzpatrick 

Mr. A. Reiss 

Mary Catherine McCaffrey 
Ella Fowler 

Joseph H. Morris 

Mrs. Frank Dolan 
Virgil B. Holvogt 

J. Mallon Flynn 

Mr. A. J. Albachten 
Thomas F. Ambrose 
Robert Debacher 
Andrew J. Mitchell 
May Sheridan 

Mrs. F. A. Koehler 

F. J. Hamm 

Mrs. John E. Burke 
Margaret Walsh 
Jennie Croghan 

Alice Kenney 

Annie Hynes 

Mary Power 

F. C. L. Schreiner, M.D. 
Annie McManus 

Ellen T. Welsh 

Mrs. Frank E. South 
Joseph Veith 

Angela Meyer 

Edward A. Cudahy, Sr. 
Noe Van Hocke 

John J. Grady 

Mary C. Bsharah 
David Sliney 

Harold Sheldon 
Harriet Lynch 

Henry Van Horn 

Mrs. Louis J. Landry 
Martin J. Ryan 
Elizabeth Ryan 

Harry W. Carr 

Mrs. John Storz 
Charles M. Galligan 
Catherine Herring 
Mary Hastings 

Eva M. Heinl 

Anthony L. Carey 
Marie A. Guckert 
Anna Laufer 

Martha Sheridan 
Michael J. Costello 
Angus Grant 

Mary M. McManus 
Clifford Hooker 
Frances V. Riley 
Richard Bove 

Joseph Murphy 

Nellie R. Campion 
Marie C. McGuiness 
Catherine McCarthy 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 

—Amen. 
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FLORIDA 





for seasona! students. 
Beautiful Buildings 


DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


BARRY COLLEGE 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics and Commercial Education. Special] 
Opportunities in Music, Art and Dramatics. Intensive short courses carrying college credit 


In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine—Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 


Extensive Campus 








MICHIGAN 


——_ 








Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art. 
BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS 





SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


(Formerly St. Joseph College) 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, State Teachers’ 
Certificates, Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medica] 


For further information address the Dean 


Adrian 
Michigan 


INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 








KENTUCKY 


New JERSEY 





NAZARETH COLLEGE & ACADEMY 
a. 


Unexcelled environment. Outdoor sports. Su- 


perior scholastic training. Cultured home life. 
Address Dean, Box A, 


NAZARETH COLLEGE & ACADEMY, 
NAZARETH, KY. 








COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 

A Catholic College for Women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher train- 
ing, music, home economics, science. Degrees— 

A., B.S. in Commerce, and B.S. in Home 
Economics. 


For Catalo address the Dean 








Convent Station, New Jersey 




















CALDWELL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


A Select Resident and Day College, conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic. Accredited—Four 
Year Arts Course—A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 25 minutes from New York City by train. 


New York and New Jersey busses pass the college 


For catalogue address THE DEAN 


MT. ST. DOMINIC 


CALDWELL, N. |. 





MY DAILY READING FROM THE 
NEW TESTAMENT; MY DAILY 
READING FROM THE FOUR GOSPELS 


By FATHER STEDMAN 

The zeal and practicality of Father 
Stedman, already convincingly dem- 
onstrated by his phenomenally suc- 
cessful ‘“Missals,” should overcome 
the laity’s obstacles to Bible reading. 
My Daily Reading from the New 
Testament and My Daily Reading 
from the Four Gospels are popular 
in text, format, and price. The text 
is the very readable new revision of 
the Challoner-Rheims New Testa- 
ment recently published by the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. The 
Four Gospels have been unified in a 
continuous narrative of Christ’s life, 
and the epistles are arranged ac- 
cording to doctrinal and moral con- 
tent. The readings assigned for every 
day of the year average about a page 
and a half in length. In size and 
format the books are similar to Father 
Stedman’s well-known missals. The 
price is extraordinarily low, twenty- 
five cents for the volume containing 
the Gospels only, thirty-five cents for 
that containing the whole New Testa- 
ment. Father Stedman deserves the 


gratitude of all English-speaking 
Catholics for having made reading 
of the inspired New Testament s0 
easy and pleasurable. 


Confraternity of the Precious Blood, 
Fort Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SMOOZIE 
By ALMA SAVAGE 

Here is a book to delight the 
young-in-heart from six to sixty! 
Smoozie is a young Alaskan reindeer 
fawn whose antics and zest for life 
endear him to the reader from the 
first moment of acquaintance. 

In addition to the entertainment 
afforded by the story of Smoozie, the 
book also reveals to the uninitiated 
many interesting aspects of wild ani- 
mal life. Between the lines of Miss 
Savage’s story one finds an absorbing 
account of the perils that face the 
Alaskan reindeer herd in its annual 
trek: across frozen wastes. Her de- 
scription of the reindeer’s curious 
method of defense against packs of 
raiding wolves, and her outlining of 
various other customs and habits of 
the Alaskan deer, reveal the author's 
thorough knowledge of her subject 
and provide for the reader a book 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds. Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
Skating Rink. 
Address Directress 





MILITARY 


LA SALLE acavemy 


EFFECTIVE college preparation under 
sSrothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 16T- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C, 
Junior Dept., 58th year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y¥ 











College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 














COLLEGE of MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
REGIONAL AND STATE ACCREDITMENT OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Ninety-six acres bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station, New York City 


For particulars address Registrar 
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Education s Present Need 


“It is obvious that modern man 
is the victim of modern education. 
Torn away from all moorings to rer 
vealed truth, he has no sense of 
spiritual values—values which are 
universal and which by faith are 
considered eternal. 

“The patent need of education 
today is a set of fixed and divine 
principles. The curriculum of the 
Catholic school system has these. 
They are adequately summed up in 
the Catechism. Life must be lived 
on principles. If we would keep our 
lives free from the corroding phi- 
losophy that daily grows more pow- 
erful in American society, then there 
must be a return to a profound 
religious conviction that recognizes 
God and His rights in His own 


world.” 


FRANK P. CASSIDY, in the 
Catholic Educational Review 





PENNSYLVANIA 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania with power to confer in Arts, Sciences 
and Letters. Junior year abroad. For resident and 
non-resident students. Situated eleven miles 
Philadelphia on the Main Line of the P. B. BR. 
Address Registrar 














SETON HILL 





COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Asseciation of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 











that is fascinating as well as in- 
structive. 

The combination of Charles Kel- 
ler’s sprightly illustrations with Miss 
Savage’s vivid word picture make 
this book an “indispensable” for 
the youngsters on your Christmas list. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.50 


SAINTS IN THE SKY 
By MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 
Illustrated by Helen Louise Beccard 

With this well-drawn portrait of 
St. Catherine of Siena, Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt joins those writers who are 
endeavoring to provide for our 
younger generation a more intimate 
acquaintance with the lives and vir- 
tues of the Saints. 

The wonderful deeds that St. 
Catherine performed and the ex- 
traordinary virtues she practiced in 
order to prove her love for God are 
recounted in simple phraseology. 
Miss Windeatt tells of the visions of 
“Saints in the sky” that enriched St. 
Catherine’s childhood, and describes 
her gradual transformation from an 
unlettered girl into an intelligent 


and saintly woman whose eloquence 
was instrumental in bringing back 
the Holy See from Avignon to Rome. 
Because she highlights the events 
of the Saint’s life that are most likely 
to appeal to the vivid imaginations 
of younger minds, Miss Windeatt’s 
book will undoubtedly be received 
with enthusiasm by youthful Cath- 
olic readers. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.25 


LEGENDS OF THE CHRIST CHILD 
By FRANCES MARGARET FOX 
Illustrated by Mildred Elgin 

Through the centuries that have 
elapsed since the first Christmas, in- 
numerable legendary accounts have 
been woven around events in the 
childhood of Our Saviour. The 
apocryphal books of the United 
States Library of Congress record 
many of these legends, and it is from 
this source that Frances Margaret 
Fox obtained the themes which she 
here presents in simplified language 
for young readers. 

The book consists of seventeen fas- 
cinating stories relating how all crea- 
We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


tion—humble shepherds, innocent 
children, birds, insects, animals, and 
even trees—paid homage to the Christ 
Child and protected Him from harm. 

The charm and simplicity of these 
legends, and the lovely. illustrations 
that accompany them, cannot fail to 
captivate the, youngsters for whose 
entertainment they are offered. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.50 


CANINES AND COYOTES 
By LEON V. ALMIRALL 

An unusual book on a rarely 
treated subject. There is the tang of 
the prairies in this volume. A spe- 
cialist in the breeding and training 
of coursing dogs leads us on with the 
thrill of chasing the swift and hard- 
fighting coyotes. Sportsmen, and stu- 
dents of American life in the West, 
will value these pages for their ac- 
curate information. The general 
reader will realize that he has hap- 
pened on a sport hardly heard of in 
the East. 

Hand work on the book, and a 
limited edition, accounts for its price. 
Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. $3.00 































e Ir any writer has the neces- 
sary background to discuss 
Our Muddled Russian Policy, 
it is EUGENE Lyons. The pres- 


ent editor of American Mer- 
cury spent six years in Russia 
as United Press correspondent. 


The story of those years is told 
in his book, Assignment in 








(oral MENTION 


turns to our pages to enlarge 
on a topic which recent events 
have forced on the public's 
attention. In The Destiny of 
Labor he again gets back to 
principles. 


e A PRIEST-AUTHOR who ig 
well known for his alert dis- 


Utopia. Readers of America’s cussion of the best sellers, is 
leading secular magazines Rev. Joun S. KeNnNepy. In 
know him, as do large numbers The Novelist Is Responsible 
of radio listeners. An account he undertakes to explain some 
of the Stalinist penetration in of his guiding policies in re- 
America is set down in his lat- viewing. We are happy to an- 
st amazing.volume, The Red nounce that Father Kennedy 
Decade. Journalist and author—Eugene Lyons - js available for lectures. His 
His contribution to Tur Sicn this month 1s of utmost reader audience is highly appreciative. We are confident 
importance since it directs attention to the dangerous that his lectures will be equally interesting to those who 
confusion existing in our relationships with Russia. can make arrangements to hear him. 
With journalistic accuracy he details the movements 
of Communists and some of their unsuspecting followers e Two excellent stories are offered this month: So This 
in this present crisis. 


e Last month we noted a message from Most REVEREND 
CuTuBert O'Gara, C.P., Vicar Apostolic of Yiianling, 


Hunan. He informed us that shortage of funds was forc- 
ing him to cease refugee work. We have now received 
from him by Clipper mail a touching appeal in which 
he frankly begs for immediate help so that he will not 
have to close his catechumenates. If he is forced to take 
this drastic measure, it will mean the loss of thousands 
of prospective converts who are eager to study the 


Church’s doctrines. We ask a reading of his message, 
Beggars for Christ. 


e Butt Hotvusowicz has something to 


say of the tenth anniversary of the 
Science and Culture Series in his ar- 


ticle, A University in Print. Following 
a bent for editorial work which showed 
itself at St. Bonaventure’s high school 
in Sturtevant, Wisconsin, he enrolled 
at Marquette University College of 
Journalism. Actual editorial and press 
room work was added to his class 
\fter graduation he immedi- 
ately was assigned to publicity work 
for local Polish newspapers and sub- 
urban weeklies. A year and a half ago 
he took over publicity duties for the 
Bruce Publishing Company. 


studies 


e THe Rev. Jon F. Cronin, S.S., re- 
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Is Christmas by Tempe Baitey, and An Old Parish 


Christmas by Doran Hurtey. Both authors are gifted 
story tellers. 


e Once more HELEN WALKER Homan addresses a letter 
to one of the great departed. This time it is To Patrick 
Henry, Junior, Esquire. You may be sure she uses the 


missive to air some of her thoughts on the problems 
of the day. 


e Back at his professor’s post after his South American 

experiences, Dr. JosepH F. THoRNING is in a position 

to give us news from the Capital in his survey of con- 
ditions Inside Washington. 


e Tue present issue contains the work 
of several outstanding poets. SISTER 
Mary St. VirciniA, B.V.M., well known 
to readers of Catholic periodicals, au- 
thor of several anthologies, teaches 
at Clarke College, Dubuque, Towa. 
Jessica Powers, whose volume of verse, 
The Lantern Burns, was published by 
Clifford Laube’s Monastine Press, is 
already known to readers of this page. 
RoserT Davip O'BRIEN, S.J., is Profes- 
sor of Poetry at Boston College. SisTER 
Aenrs, C.S.J., is a promising young 
poet who at present teaches at Christ 
the King School in Minneapolis. 
HELENA HENDERSON, a newcomer tO 
our pages, lives in New Zealand. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


A stirring and urgent appeal from 
Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., reveals 
that he has been forced to close all his 
catechumenates. War prices have com- 


pletely drained his resources. 


Souls that are eager to enter the Church 
will not have that opportunity, if these 
places of study are closed. Read Bishop 
O’Gara’s message (page 289) and send 
what you can for his Catechumenate 


Fund. 


Tue SIGN Unton Crry, N. J. 


CHRISTMAS DAY 
IS THEIR DAY 


America or China—Christ- 
mas is children’s day, where 
Christ is known. It is a happy 
day, noisy with bells, and 


shouts, and laughter. 


Help us to make Christ 
known to the Chinese chil- 
dren—so many of whom 
have never heard of Him. 
Help us to tell the story of 
Bethlehem to the little ones 


of the “Celestial Kingdom.” 


.) 





wr» GRECGOING «x 


salute pou >= 


Fz am pour friend and my love for pou goes deep. There is 
nothing J can give pou which pou habe not got; but th 

is much, berpy much, that, while J cannot give it, you can take. 

No heaven can come to us unless our hearts find rest in today, 

Take Beaven! No peace lies in the future which is not 

hidden in this present little instant. Take Peace! 

i he gloom of the world is but a shadow. Behind it, pet 
within our reach, is Joy. There is radiance and glorp 

in the Darkness, could we but see—and to see we habe onlp to 

look. J beseech you to look. ey hk he 

L" iS So generous a giver, but we, judging its gifts by their 
covering, cast them away as ugly or heabp or hard. 

Remove the covering and you will find beneath it a living 
splendor, woven of love, by wisdom, with power. Welcome it, 

grasp it, and pou touch the Angel’s hand that brings it to pou. 

ty Everything we call a trial, a sorrow, or a duty, believe me, | 
aw that Angel’s hand is there; the gift is there, and the wonder of 
te an overshadowing Presence. @ur joys too: be not content © 
with them as joys. They, too, conceal diviner gifts. “Kk kh 
L* is so full of Meaning and Purpose, so full of Beautp— 
beneath its covering—that you will find earth but cloaks | 


e our heaben. Courage then to claim it: that is all! But courage 
gr pour ge th B g 
af 








pou habe; and the knowledge that we are pilgrims together, 

wending, through unknown country, home. kh co 

" q so, at this Christmas time, I greet pou. Not quite ” 
} as the world sends greetings, but with profound esteem 
and with prayer that for you now and forever, the dap breaks, © 

and the shadows flee away— Fra Giovanni-Anno Domini-1513. — 
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